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A  generation  ago,  in  1924,  Edward  Bell  Krumbhaar,  to  whom  we  pay 
affectionate  tribute  tonight,  took  initial  steps  in  organizing  the  American 
Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  is  holding  its  meeting  in 
Richmond  this  week.  The  occasion  permits  us  to  recall  some  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  events  in  our  own  past,  and  also  to  review  in  a  perspective  that  we 
should  not  lose,  the  varied  and  extensive  achievements  of  our  founder. 
His  unusual  talents  have  been  expressed  not  only  in  medical  history,  but 
in  the  basic  branches  of  medical  science,  in  editorships,  and  in  service 
to  his  country  and  its  scholarly  organizations.  It  is  my  special  privilege  to 
recount  a  few  of  these  accomplishments,  and  I  shall  present  them  under 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate  headings. 

Pathologist 

Very  early  in  his  medical  course  Krumbhaar’s  talents  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  teachers.  One  of  these,  Warfield  T.  Longcope  (1877- 
1953),  invited  him  to  work  in  the  Ayer  Clinical  Laboratory  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of  which  Longcope  was  director.  This  generous 

*  Read  at  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Virginia,  May  7,  1957. 
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and  gifted  physician,  whose  influence  extended  far  in  American  medicine, 
had  a  genius  for  stimulating  the  interest  and  productivity  of  promising 
young  men.  Years  later  Krumbhaar  wrote  of  him :  “  His  philosophy  about 
medical  research  and  practice  and  his  unselfish  personality  made  an 
impression  that  guided  me  through  life.”  ^ 

Longcope  started  Krumbhaar  on  a  series  of  anatomical  studies  on  the 
Bundle  of  His,  which  opened  the  way  for  a  clinical  investigation  that 
came  his  way  in  timely  fashion  through  another  of  his  teachers  and 
faculty  advisors,  Alfred  Stengel  (1868-1939).  The  case  investigated  was 
one  of  complete  heart  block  with  early  fatal  outcome,  and  the  first  in  this 
country  in  which  a  lesion  in  the  Bundle  of  His  was  demonstrated. 
Krumbhaar  reported  the  case  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Bulletin  in  1908.  His  paper  was  a  mature  clinico-pathological  exposition, 
graced  by  a  wealth  of  historical  detail.  In  preparing  it  he  made  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  review  of  the  early  history  and  development  of  understanding  of 
Stokes-Adams  Disease,  which  gave  him  full  opportunity  to  exploit  an 
already  rapidly  developing  interest  in  medical  history.  As  we  shall  see,  this 
interest  remained  a  dominating  force  in  his  life  in  the  fifty  years  that  have 
intervened  since  these  early  studies. 

These  investigations  were  succeeded  by  numerous  others,  anatomical, 
pathological,  and  clinical,  on  the  structure  of  the  neuromuscular  mechanism 
of  the  heart,  the  nature  of  the  rhythm  of  the  organ  and  its  arrhythmias, 
and  various  types  of  heart  block.  Krumbhaar  was  fortunate,  as  he  likes  to 
recall,  in  having  an  opportunity  to  use  the  first  string  galvanometer  set 
up  in  Philadelphia,  “  with  solvable  problems  tumbling  at  your  feet.”  *  A 
paper  on  the  electrocardiograph,  given  by  request  before  a  Philadelphia 
medical  group  and  printed  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  in  1916,  was 
his  first  publication  in  this  field.  In  the  succeeding  years  he  wrote  exten¬ 
sively  on  disorders  of  the  heart  and  clinical  procedures  for  studying  them. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1950,  some  thirty-five  years  after  his 
early  electrocardiographic  studies,  he  collaborated  with  Isaac  Starr  (1895- 
— )  in  an  investigation  of  the  value  of  the  ballistocardiograph  in  this  field. 

By  the  middle  1920’s  he  was  a  recognized  authority  in  cardiac  phy¬ 
siology  and  pathology,  and  a  quite  natural  choice  for  authorship  of  treatises 
on  these  subjects  in  the  widely  used  Nelson  Loose-leaf  Medicine. 

By  that  time  he  was  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  the  University’s  newly  created  Musser 

*  Correspondence  with  the  author. 

*  Correspondence  with  the  author. 
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Dq)artinent  of  Research  Medicine,  of  which  Richard  W.  Pearce  (1874- 
1930)  was  director.  Pearce  was  deeply  interested  in  problems  of  hemo¬ 
poiesis  and  turned  his  staff,  consisting  of  Krumbhaar,  John  H.  Musser 
(1883 — )  (son  of  the  Musser  after  whom  the  department  was  named), 
and  a  number  of  associates,  into  the  intricacies  of  this  held.  In  1920  a 
book  on  The  Spleen  and  Anemia  by  Pearce,  Krumbhaar,  and  C.  H. 
Frazier  appeared,  which  summarized  current  understanding  and  formed 
a  point  of  departure  for  future  investigations.  In  a  rapidly  developing 
series  of  studies  under  the  dynamic  Pearce,  Krumbhaar  and  his  associates 
moved  forward  from  studies  on  blood  formation  in  man  and  various 
laboratory  animals  in  health  to  investigations  of  normal  and  pathological 
blood  destruction,  hemolytic  jaundice,  and  the  normal  and  abnormal  re¬ 
lations  of  the  spleen  to  these  complex  processes.  The  spleen,  always  an 
organ  of  mystery,  had  captured  the  imagination  of  the  ancients,  and  a  long 
series  of  investigators  had  studied  its  enlargements.  A  review  of  the 
splenomegalies,  eponymically  named  in  honor  of  a  succession  of  clinicians 
and  pathologists  (Band’s  Disease,  Gaucher’s  Disease,  etc.),  gave  Krumb¬ 
haar  another  fascinating  opportunity  to  exercise  his  now  obvious  talent 
for  historical  research ;  he  used  this  to  the  full  in  tracing  the  long  storj’  of 
attempts  to  determine  the  function  of  the  organ  and  analyze  its  curious 
abnormalities.  A  review  of  the  history  of  extirpation  of  the  organ  took 
him  as  far  back  as  the  speculations  of  Aristotle. 

Other  studies,  including  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments  with  the 
blood  supply  of  the  organ,  investigations  on  the  anemias  and  leukemias, 
and  researches  on  relations  of  the  reticuloendothelial  system  to  the  body’s 
defense  reactions,  established  him  as  a  leader  in  this  general  field.  To 
Krumbhaar  we  owe  such  terms  as  “  hemolytopoietic  system,”  stressing  the 
dual  role  of  the  spleen  and  its  associated  organs  in  blood  formation  and 
destruction,  ”  reticulocyte  ”  for  the  young  erythrocyte  at  a  stage  between 
the  normoblast  and  the  mature  cell,  and  ”  leukemoid  ”  for  blood  pictures 
that  might  be  mistaken  for  leukemia. 

In  1926  Krumbhaar  was  asked  by  the  editors  of  Physiological  Reviews 
to  write  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  function  of  the  spleen  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  his  studies  of  the  work  of  others,  and  the  numerous  investigations 
by  himself  and  his  colleagues.  The  article  he  prepared  is  still  quoted,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  subsequent  investigation,  as  an  authoritative 
exposition. 

In  1922  Krumbhaar  had  become  director  of  the  Laboratories  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  a  position  he  maintained  with  distinction 
while  serving  as  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Graduate  School 
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of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  new  post,  and  the 
connections  he  retained  in  other  hospitals,  gave  him  an  almost  unre¬ 
stricted  opportunity  for  studies  in  the  broad  domain  of  pathological 
anatomy.  His  publications  in  that  held,  some  of  them  antedating  his 
connection  with  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  included  articles  on 
tumors  of  the  hypophysis,  acromegaly,  and  other  pituitary  disorders,  and 
a  variety  of  case  reports  of  pathological  importance.  At  this  time  he  was 
carrying  out,  in  addition,  some  pioneer  experimental  studies  on  cancer. 

During  the  two  decades  after  his  graduation  from  medical  school 
(1908)  he  had  become  influential  among  the  country’s  pathologists.  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University  in  1927  (Allen  J. 
Smith  (1863-1926)  had  been  head  of  the  department),  moving  directly 
from  an  associate  professorship  in  medicine  and  directorship  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  to  assume  this  important 
teaching  post.  In  1928  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriologists  (becoming  thereby,  by  rotation, 
also  President  of  the  Federation  of  American  Societies  of  Experimental 
Biology),  his  immediate  predecessors  being  the  bacteriologist  and  im¬ 
munologist  Hans  Zinsser  (1878-1940)  and  the  general  pathologist  James 
W.  Jobling  (1876 — ).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Krumbhaar’s 
successor  was  George  H.  Whipple  (1878 — ),  who  later  was  a  co-winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  medicine,  awarded  to  him,  George  R.  Minot  (1885- 
1950)  and  William  Parry  Murphy  (1892 — )  for  studies  in  blood 
formation,  the  field  in  which  Krumbhaar  himself  was  so  active  and 
productive. 

Editor 

In  1925  Krumbhaar  succeeded  his  associate,  John  H.  Musser,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  professorship  of  medicine  at  Tulane  University,  as  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  This  periodical,  known 
familiarly  and  affectionately  for  years  as  “  the  Yellow  Journal,"  from  the 
tint  of  its  covering  binding,  was  the  oldest  monthly  medical  journal  in 
America.  It  was  fotuided  in  Philadelphia  in  1820  as  the  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences;  in  1827  it  was  reorganized  as 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Its  first  editor  was 
Nathaniel  Chapman  (1780-1853),  an  influential  figure  among  Philadel¬ 
phia  physicians,  and  for  some  years  it  was  known  colloquially  as  “  Chap¬ 
man’s  Journal.”  In  1827,  Isaac  Hays  (1796-1879),  an  equally  celebrated 
clinician,  took  over  the  editorship.  The  journal  was  now  "  Hays’  Journal,” 
and  so  it  remained  for  more  than  fifty  years  (1827-1879).  During  this 
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long  tenure  the  periodical  carried  many  articles  of  classic  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  with  papers  by 
Philip  Syng  Physick  (1768-1837),  John  Redman  Coxe  (1773-1864), 
William  Edmonds  Homer  (1793-1853),  Robley  Dunglison  (1798-1869), 
Charles  D.  Meigs  (1792-1869),  and  Samuel  W.  Gross  (1805-1884),  to 
mention  but  a  few.  Years  later  Sir  William  Osier  called  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  “one  of  the  few  great  journals  of  the 
world,”  noting  that  “from  it  one  can  almost  write  the  progress  of 
American  medicine  during  the  past  century.”  Krumbhaar  himself  said  it 
was  founded  when  American  medicine  was  in  its  childhood.  In  1879 
Isaac  Hays’  son,  Isaac  Minis  Hays  (1847-1925)  succeeded  to  the  editor¬ 
ship;  he  retained  it  for  twenty-two  years.  Father  and  son  together  edited 
the  Journal  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

In  the  further  succession  of  editors  of  this  distinguished  publication 
Krumbhaar  took  his  place.  He  was  in  a  line  that  included  notable  names 
in  American  medicine:  Edward  Parker  Davis  (1856-1937),  Alfred 
Stengel  (1868-1939),  Francis  R.  Packard  (1870-1950),  Aloysius  Oliver 
Joseph  Kelly  (1870-1911),  George  M.  Piersol  (1880 — )  and  John  H. 
Musser  (1883-19 — ).  During  this  long  period  the  same  firm,  under  a 
succession  of  names  reflecting  family  changes,  had  published  the  journal. 
Beginning  with  a  colorful  Irishman,  Matthew  Carey,  the  publishers  passed 
from  Carey  and  Lea  to  Lea  and  Blanchard,  Henry  C.  Lea,  and  finally,  with 
several  intervening  changes,  to  Lea  and  Febiger. 

Krumbhaar  held  the  editorship  from  1925  through  1950,  working 
assiduously  and  successfully  in  maintaining  its  high  standards,  and  in¬ 
evitably  giving  up  much  of  the  precious  time  previously  devoted  to 
research.  Shortly  after  his  retirement  from  active  duties  in  the  Department 
of  Pathology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  relinquished  the  editor¬ 
ship  to  the  present  incumbent,  Richard  A.  Kem  (1891 — ). 

Another  editorship,  to  which  Krumbhaar  devoted  his  unusual  talent 
for  medical  history,  was  a  series  of  small,  concisely  written  texts  on  the 
history  of  medicine,  comprehended  under  the  general  heading  Clio  Medica. 
This  series  was  a  creation  of  Krumbhaar  and  the  well  known,  historically 
minded  New  York  publisher  Paul  B.  Hoeber.  The  series  in  time  included 
22  volumes,  in  which  important  branches  of  medicine,  viz.,  anatomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  internal  medicine,  physical  therapy,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
pathology,  tuberculosis,  nutrition,  bacteriology,  and  other  disciplines  were 
represented.  Krumbhaar  himself  wrote  a  highly  informative  account  of  the 
history  of  pathology  for  the  series.  The  booklets,  reflecting  an  outlook 
characteristic  of  Krumbhaar,  included  accounts  of  the  development  of 
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medical  science  in  national  perspective,  with  volumes  on  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Persian,  British,  French,  German,  Italian,  Canadian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
and  other  local  developments  of  medicine.  Krumbhaar  also  contributed  to 
the  series  by  translating  the  histories  of  medicine  in  France  and  Italy 
written  by  distinguished  authors  from  those  countries. 

These  handy  volumes  have  well  fulfilled  their  aim  as  stated  by  Krumb¬ 
haar  in  a  preface,  “to  present  in  concise  and  readable  form,  a  number 
of  special  phases  of  the  long  and  complex  history  underlying  the  great 
edifice  of  modem  medical  science.”  The  idea  of  developing  such  a  series 
attracted  him  particularly  because  of  his  own  rapidly  growing  personal 
interest  in  the  classic  publications  of  the  Elzevier  presses  in  Continental 
Europe.  As  he  said,  “  Since  the  time  of  the  Aldines  and  the  Elzeviers 
small  easily  portable  booklets  have  been  popular  with  the  intelligent 
reader.”  He  referred  to  the  ease  with  which  valuable  compendiums  of 
this  type  could  be  carried  around  in  a  coat  pocket,  a  practice  which 
Krumbhaar  shared  with  one  of  his  own  famous  friends.  Sir  William 
Osier. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  in  passing  that  Krumbhaar’s  inter¬ 
national  interests,  which  were  fostered  by  abundant  foreign  travel,  were 
recognized  by  honorary  and  corresponding  memberships  in  numerous 
medical  societies  abroad.  Of  all  of  these,  because  of  its  world  wide  distinc¬ 
tion  and  the  numerous  friends  he  had  in  its  membership,  Krumbhaar 
valued  particularly  his  honorary  membership  in  the  British  Ro}-al  ScKiety 
of  Medicine. 

Medical  Historian 

We  are  chiefly  interested  tonight  in  Krumbhaar  as  a  medical  historian. 
As  we  have  seen,  his  earliest  medical  papers  gave  evidence  both  of  deep 
interest  and  special  talent  in  the  history  of  medicine.  As  early  as  1922  he 
published  in  the  Annals  of  Medical  History  (5:  271-286)  a  detailed, 
scholarly,  well  illustrated  paper  on  “The  Early  History  of  Anatomy  in 
the  United  States.”  This  would  have  been  of  quite  special  interest  for  the 
1957  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  dealing,  as  it  did,  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  American  colonies.  It  included  numerous  references  to  physicians  of 
the  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  colonies,  with  extended  consideration  of 
the  later  Philadelphia  school  of  William  Shippen  (1736-1808),  John 
Morgan  (1735-1789),  and  their  associates,  and  their  translation  of  the 
teachings  of  their  Edinburgh  and  London  masters  to  the  early  American 
schools. 
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In  the  same  year,  1922,  Krumbhaar  attended  the  first  of  the  many 
international  congresses  on  the  history  of  medicine  in  which  he  has  par¬ 
ticipated.  This  was  the  Third  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  in  London.  Noting  the  cooperative  spirit  evident 
among  the  delegates  from  affiliated  national  medical  history  societies, 
Krumbhaar  came  home  eager  to  promote  the  development  of  an  American 
society  (“I  was  impressed  by  the  pleasures  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  meetings  and  determined  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  forming  an 
American  Section  of  the  International  Society  ” )  .*  He  took  steps  immedi¬ 
ately  to  bring  a  group  of  interested  persons  together.  A  preparatory 
meeting  was  held  at  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  on  June  4, 
1924,  with  representatives  from  that  city  and  Boston  present.  Krumbhaar 
considers  that  date  the  founding  date  of  the  present  American  Association 
of  the  History  of  Medicine.  He  was  elected  acting  secretary,  with  all  the 
arduous  duties  entailed  in  that  position  in  starting  a  completely  new' 
society.  The  actual  organization  meeting  of  the  projected  association 
took  place  on  May  5,  1925,  in  Washington  in  connection  with  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  that  year.  Fielding 
H.  Garrison  (1870-1935)  was  elected  chairman  of  the  infant  society  and 
Krumbhaar  secretary.  Krumbhaar  held  this  position  for  five  more  annual 
terms,  during  which,  largely  through  his  personal  efforts,  the  organization 
was  placed  solidly  on  its  feet.  By  1934  some  surcease  from  these  heavy- 
labors  was  obviously  due,  and  in  that  year  Krumbhaar  was  elected 
President  of  the  organization,  succeeding  James  B.  Herrick  (1861-1954) 
of  Chicago.  Prior  to  that,  John  C.  Hemmeter  (1863-1931),  William  H. 
Welch  (1850-1934),  Fielding  H.  Garrison  (1870-1935),  Aldred  Scott 
Warthin  (1866-1931),  David  Riesman  (1867-1940)  and  Gerald  B.  Webb 
(1871-1948)  had  served  terms  as  the  Association’s  president. 

In  1939,  after  an  extraordinary  further  development  of  the  Association 
had  taken  place  under  the  vigorous  new  leadership  of  Henry  Sigerist 
(1891-1957),  Krumbhaar  was  elected  honorary  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  life  in  grateful  recognition  of  his  original  organizational  success 
and  his  guiding  influence  for  a  decade  and  a  half.  In  1943  he  was  returned 
to  the  presidency  for  the  duration  of  World  War  II,  at  a  time  when 
travel  restrictions  made  annual  meetings  of  the  members  impossible  and 
transaction  of  the  association’s  ordinary  affairs  difficult.  For  economy  and 
efficiency  in  interim  management  the  Association  chose  an  all  Philadelphia 
group  consisting,  in  addition  to  Krumbhaar,  of  Richard  H.  Shryock  as 

'  Notes  on  the  Early  Days  of  the  .American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine, 
Bull.  Hist.  Med.  1949,  23  :  577-582. 
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vice-president,  W.  B.  McDaniel,  2nd,  as  secretary,  and  William  G. 
Leaman  as  treasurer. 

Krumbhaar  was  a  frequent  delegate  at  the  periodic  congresses  of  the 
International  Society  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  had  first  given 
him  the  idea  of  an  American  society  of  medical  history.  His  reports  on 
these  meetings,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  did  much  to  stimulate 
an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  an  international  outlook  on  the 
history  of  medicine  among  those  already  inclined  toward  the  subject 
and  others  who  previously  had  given  it  little  thought.  At  one  of  these 
meetings  he  gave  a  paper  on  “  Seventeenth  Century  Medical  Literature  as 
Exemplified  in  the  Ekevier  Presses.”  *  His  interest  in  this  subject  grew 
out  of  a  personal  desire  for  perspective  on  seventeenth  Century  medical 
literature,  which  seemed  most  readily  achieved  by  an  intensive  scrutiny  of 
Elzevier  publications.  He  himself  assembled  a  remarkable  collection  of 
Elzevier  volumes,  which  years  later  he  presented  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  paper  “  On  collecting  Elzeviers,  with  notes  on  the 
Elzevier  collection  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ”  ‘  gives  a  person¬ 
alized,  interesting,  and  informative  picture  of  this  unusual  publishing  de¬ 
velopment  in  medicine.  Krumbhaar  has  been  a  life  long  collector  of  books 
and  other  items  of  historical  interest,  and  continues  to  collect  as  avidly 
today  as  he  did  as  a  student  and  young  investigator  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  years  he  has  been  a  steady  contributor  of  original 
studies  on  the  history  of  medicine.  Space  does  not  permit  an  extended 
account  of  these  here.  Fortunately  an  excellent  review  is  available,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Samuel  X.  Radbill  for  an  occasion  similar  to  this,  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.* 

Mention  is  appropriate  here  of  another  paper  that  would  have  been 
of  special  interest  at  this  meeting,  viz.,  “  The  State  of  Pathology  in  the 
British  Colonies  of  North  America,”^  which  in  a  sense  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  companion  piece  to  “The  Early  History  of  Anatomy  in  the 
United  States,”  mentioned  above. 

^  Vmt  Congris  IntemaHonal  (FNistoire  de  la  Midecint.  Geneva,  1926,  pp.  109-113. 

*  The  Library  Chronicle.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1957,  23:  1-lS. 

“*  Samuel  X.  Radbill,  Edward  Bell  Krumbhaar :  Medical  Historian,  Bibliophile  and 
Humanist  Transactions  and  Studies  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  1957, 
25  (4  N.  S.) :  35-40. 

*  “  The  State  of  Pathology  in  the  British  Colonies  of  North  America,”  in :  Science 
Medicine  and  History,  Essays  on  the  Evolution  of  Scientific  Thought  and  Medical 
Practice,  written  in  honour  of  Charles  Singer.  Vol.  2,  Oxford  University  Press,  1953, 
pp.  129-140. 
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We  may  leave  the  subject  of  Krumbhaar’s  personal  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  medical  history  by  noting  that  during  this  spring  of  1957, 
two  papers  from  his  hands  are  in  the  course  of  publication,  viz.,  “  Thoughts 
on  Bibliographies  and  Harvey’s  Writings  ”  for  the  Journal  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  *  and  an  amplified  chapter  on  the  “  History  of  the  Pathology 
of  the  Heart  ”  for  Sylvester  Gould’s  Pathology  of  the  Heart. 

One  of  Krumbhaar’s  best  known  contributions  to  the  history  of  medicine 
is  his  translation  and  revisional  editorship  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
(first  edition  1941,  second  edition  1947),  by  Arturo  Castiglioni  (1874- 
1953).  The  first  Italian  edition  of  this  book  was  prepared  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  the  history  of  medicine  at  Padua  in  1927.  In¬ 
evitably  the  incumbent  of  this  chair  at  that  university,  graced  over  the 
years  by  the  presence  of  Dante,  Albertus  Magnus,  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Fracastorius,  Vesalius,  Harvey,  and  Morgagni,  accorded  extensive  and 
perhaps  undue  space  to  the  classic  discoveries  of  medical  science  in  his  own 
country.  With  Castiglioni’s  full  approval  Krumbhaar  set  out  to  achieve 
a  more  representative  account  and  fitting  balance  in  medical  history  as  a 
whole.  In  this  he  was  highly  successful.  Castiglioni  himself  wrote,  “  To 
every  page  he  brought  the  valuable  contribution  of  his  comprehension  and 
extensive  knowledge.”  It  is  important  to  note  a  statement  in  the  book, 
which  I  think  is  Krumbhaar  speaking,  that  for  such  a  comprehensive  book 
one  must  know  not  only  the  history  of  medicine,  but  also  medicine. 
Krumbhaar  was  eminently  qualified !  The  book  includes  a  wealth  of  biblio¬ 
graphic  detail. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  numerous  biographical  notices  from 
Krumbhaar’s  pen :  of  Sir  William  Osier  ( 1849-1919),  who  was  a  personal 
friend;  of  Karl  Sudhoff  (1853-1938),  long  time  dean  of  medical  history; 
of  Ludwig  Aschoff  (1866-1942),  one  of  the  outstanding  pathologists  of 
modem  times; of  Charles  W.  Burr  (1861-1944), distinguished  neurologist 
and  Krumbhaar’s  personal  friend;  of  Francis  R.  Packard  (1870-1950), 
physician,  historian,  editor,  close  associate  and  long  time  friend ;  of  George 
R.  Minot  (1885-1950),  a  notable  figure  in  Krumbhaar’s  own  field  of 
research  on  blood  formation ;  of  Edward  Grant  Conklin  ( 1863-1952),  one 
of  this  country’s  greatest  and  most  beloved  biologists;  and  of  Balduin 
Lucke  (1889-1954),  Krumbhaar’s  own  successor  as  Professor  of  Path¬ 
ology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


This  has  in  the  meantime  appeared  in  the  April,  1957,  issue,  pp.  235-240. 
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Medical  Officer  in  World  War  I 

Like  hundreds  of  his  contemporaries  Krumbhaar  entered  militari- 
service  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  in 
World  War  I.  His  assignment  was  one  affording  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  research  on  the  medical  problems  of  greatest  urgency  in  the  war, 
influenza,  the  highly  fatal  septicemic  infections,  and  war  gas  poisoning. 
Surprisingly  to  himself,  out^of  his  service  came  a  notable  sense  of 
satisfaction,  stemming  from  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  in  a  situation 
otherwise  fraught  with  the  distress  and  sorrow  inevitably  incident  to  the 
impact  of  war  and  loss  of  life.  Stationed  in  the  small  laboratory  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  Unit,  U.  S.  Base  Hospital  No.  10,  at  the  little 
channel  town  of  Le  Treport,  near  Dieppe,  he  had  an  opportunity,  as  he 
wrote  years  later,  “  to  do  a  simple  job  in  congenial  surroundings,  reason¬ 
ably  well,  stimulated  by  circumstances  and  a  wealth  of  new  material.”* 
There  he  could  pursue  problems  to  a  successful  conclusion  “  in  a  way  not 
possible  for  the  clinicians,  and  so  found  it  not  strange  to  connect  such 
near  warfare  with  a  happy  existence.”  In  collaboration  with  various 
military  associates  he  prepared  several  papers,  which  were  published  in 
American  medical  journals  in  succeeding  months,  on  agglutination  tests 
by  the  Dreyer  method  in  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  acute  meningo 
coccic  endocarditis  with  septicemia,  the  influenza  epidemic  as  seen  in  a 
base  hospital,  and  blood  and  bone  marrow  changes  in  gas  poisoning. 
Part  of  this  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  colleagues  in  a  general 
hospital  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force,  and  the  most  elaborate  paper 
of  the  series,  on  ”  Blood  and  Bone  Marrow  in  Yellow  Cross  Gas  (Mustard 
Gas)  Poisoning  ”  was  carried  out  in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Helen  D. 
Krumbhaar,  who,  like  himself,  had  entered  military  service  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities.  This  was  a  magnificently  illustrated  article  fortified 
with  a  wealth  of  histological  detail. 

This  military  interlude  in  the  life  of  a  medical  scholar  closed  with  his 
termination  of  active  duty  in  1919.  He  had  been  promoted  in  the  service 
from  captain  to  major  in  the  medical  corps,  and  returned  to  his  regular 
duties  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  continuing  in  the  reserve  medical 
corps  of  the  Army  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Philadelphian 

It  will  perhaps  not  be  inappropriate  or  of  purely  local  interest  if  this 
account  of  Krumbhaar’s  activities  and  achievements  closes  with  some 
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notice  of  his  part  in  the  scholarly  activities  of  his  home  city,  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  has  been  a  medical  center,  as  well  as  a  center  of  research  and 
teaching  in  medical  history,  too  long  to  need  apology  for  according  it  a 
^)eciai  place  in  this  paper. 

As  we  have  seen,  Krumbhaar’s  tastes  and  knowledge  grew  in  a 
formative  period  in  the  highly  conducive  atmosphere  of  the  old  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital.  From  there  he  moved  to  an  equally  old  hospital,  the 
Philadelphia  General,  still  known  affectionately  by  its  ancient  name, 
Blockley,  where  he  reorganized  the  laboratory  and  pathological  department 
of  this  famous  institution.  He  wrote  several  papers  on  the  functions  of 
such  a  laboratory  and  department  as  a  place  for  the  acquisition  and 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  lasting  value  of  pathological 
specimens  in  a  hospital  museum  which  for  three-quarters  of  a  century 
had  accumulated  material  of  pathological  interest.  As  a  collector  and 
historian,  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  importance,  for  perspective,  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  past,  Krumbhaar  was  indeed  in  his  element  here. 

As  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society  (1924-26) 
he  added  to  the  traditions  of  one  of  the  oldest  medical  societies  in  the 
country.  He  presented  the  first  William  Wood  Gerhard  Medal  of  the 
Society,  a  now  valued  prize,  to  William  H.  Welch,  who  spoke  gracefully 
and  eloquently  without  notes  on  Gerhard’s  life  and  original  distinction 
of  typhus  from  typhoid  fever.  Krumbhaar’s  presidency  was  only  a 
transient  phase  in  the  life-long  service  he  gave  to  this  society.  A  few 
months  ago  (April,  1957)  he  addressed  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding  under  the  simple  and  unpretentious 
title  “  Our  Worthy  Past.” 

We  have  already  noted  his  long-time  association  with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  served  originally  in  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
with  a  strong  interest  in  pathology.  Later  he  transferred  to  the  position  of 
professor  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  (1927-1948),  with 
a  rich  background  of  personal  experience  in  clinical  medicine. 

Of  all  of  Krumbhaar’s  presidencies  (American  Association  of  Patholo¬ 
gists  and  Bacteriologists  1928-29;  American  Society  of  Experimental 
Pathology  1928-29;  American  Association  for  Cancer  Research  1932-33; 
American  Heart  Association  1933 ;  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  1934-35  and  1943-46;  Pathological  Society  of  Philadelphia 
1924-26;  Physiological  Society  of  Philadelphia  1926-28),  probably  none, 
except  his  presidency  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  was  of  greater  personal  satisfaction,  and  wider  influence,  than 
his  presidency  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia  ( 1940-43).  He 
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brought  to  this  position  a  long  experience  in  committee  and  council  labor, 
a  broad  understanding  of  the  medical  specialties  of  the  College,  and  years 
of  service  in  personally  enriching  the  medical  library  for  which  the  college 
is  famous.  Under  Krumbhaar’s  leadership  those  years  of  presidency  were 
unusually  productive  ones  for  this  basic  element  of  a  distinguished  college. 
He  followed  the  Osier  tradition  of  active  interest  and  contribution  from 
his  own  collections;  the  notes  of  the  Curator  of  the  Library  reveal  a 
steady  stream  of  accessions  from  Krumbhaar’s  own  collections  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Like  Osier,  Krumbhaar  usually  accompanied  his  gift 
with  a  brief  and  pertinent  note  on  the  significance  of  the  book  contributed, 
for  the  history  of  medicine  or  its  special  field. 

In  honor  of  Krumbhaar’s  long  association  with  the  activities  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  his  personal  stimu¬ 
lation  of  a  succession  of  young  men  who  later  became  devoted  and 
productive  medical  historians,  the  Section  on  Medical  History  of  the 
College  has  established  a  Krumbhaar  Award  to  be  presented  annually  to 
a  medical  student  for  accomplishment  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

In  recent  years  the  books  presented  by  Krumbhaar  and  munerous  others 
of  medical  historical  interest,  including  particularly  the  large  collection 
contributed  over  the  years  by  another  all  time  friend  and  one  time 
president  of  the  College,  Francis  R.  Packard,  have  been  assembled  in  a 
spacious  alcove  adjoining  the  current  periodical  room  of  the  Library. 
Here  a  devoted  reader  may  escape  the  pressures  of  modem  technical 
medicine  and  rest  as  long  as  he  wishes  among  the  secure  and  substantial 
foundations  of  the  past,  aware  that  he  can  never  fully  explore  their  richness, 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  understand  some  of  them.  The  alcove  has 
been  designated  officially  by  the  Council  of  the  College  as  the  Packard- 
Krumbhaar  Alcove. 

And  here  we  may  leave  the  story  of  our  still  active  and  vigorous  founder, 
an  industrious,  generous  and  beloved  physician,  who  has  stimulated 
scholarship  in  each  of  the  many  fields  he  has  touched.  We  know  that  he 
will  continue  to  add  to  the  structure  of  medical  history  as  an  essential 
discipline  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  we  gratefully  record  our  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  long  and  devoted  service  to  our  association. 
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ELISHA  NORTH:  EXPERIMENTALIST,  EPIDEMIOLOGIST, 
PHYSICIAN,  1771-1843 

SEBASTIAN  R.  ITALIA 

When  the  Susan  and  Ellen  from  England  reached  Boston  on  April  16, 
1635,  there  was  among  her  passengers  a  yotmg  man  named  John  North, 
who  with  many  of  his  fellows  became  the  founder  of  one  of  those  sturdy 
New  England  families  which  were  the  backbone  of  our  Colonial  strength. 
North  eventually  (in  1653)  settled  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  where  he 
and  his  two  sons  were  three  of  the  eighty-four  original  proprietors.  John, 
Jr.  became  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  North  physicians.  His  nephew 
Joseph  was  also  a  physician,  and  Joseph’s  son  of  the  same  name  later 
moved  to  Goshen,  Connecticut,  where  he  too  followed  the  family  pro¬ 
fession.  On  January  8,  1771  he  and  his  wife,  Lucy  Cole  North,  named  the 
son  bom  to  them  that  day  Elisha.^ 

The  boy  Elisha  gave  early  promise  of  the  distinction  he  was  later  to 
achieve  in  the  field  of  medicine,  for  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  “  took  charge 
of  a  broken  limb  which  he  succeeded  in  setting  and  healing  without  as¬ 
sistance.”*  His  enormous  appetite  for  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  all  he  could  learn  under  his  father’s  tutelage,  so  he  ap¬ 
prenticed  himself,  according  to  custom,  to  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins  and 
continued  his  studies  in  Hartford  with  that  renowned  poet,  wit,  and 
foremost  Connecticut  practitioner  of  the  day.  Under  the  apprentice  system, 
students  learned  not  only  medicine,  but  also  how  to  conduct  themselves 
in  the  sick  room.  Gurdon  Russell  later  emphasized  the  importance  of 
this  aspect  of  their  training.  “  Entering  into  a  household,  the  conduct 
therein,  and  the  rare  knowledge  of  leaving  when  nothing  more  is  to  be 
said  or  done,  is  an  art  to  be  learned  nowhere  else  but  in  a  household.  .  .  . 
The  fortune  of  many  a  brilliant  man  has  been  marred  by  his  ignorance  of 
a  pleasant  entrance,  and  by  his  want  of  a  peaceful  departure.  It  is  the 
gilded  pill  and  the  pleasant  draught  which  tickles  the  palates  of  the 

‘North,  Dexter.  John  North  of  Farmington,  Comiecticnt,  and  his  descendants.  1921, 
p.  xl. 

'  Bolton,  Carrington  H.  Life  and  writings  of  Elisha  North.  Reprinted  from  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Comtecticut  Medical  Society,  1887,  3,  2. 
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multitude;  and  the  gracious  manner  which  leaves  a  kind  remembrance 
behind.”* 

The  apprentice  method  had  succeeded  a  period  of  “  clerical  ”  or  ”  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ”  medicine,  or  what  Cotton  Mather  described  as  ”  the  Angelical 
Conjunction.”  Men  of  the  cloth,  with  a  good  education  but  no  medical 
diploma  (although  some  had  undertaken  medical  studies  during  their 
clerical  training)  were  often  forced  to  practise  the  healing  art  in  Colonial 
days.  And  because  of  the  scarcity  of  trained  physicians,  those  with  any  sort 
of  medical  knowledge  were  eagerly  sought  after.  This  form  of  medical 
practice  was  of  necessity  a  combination  of  religious,  folk,  and  scientific 
medicine,  and  its  practitioners  ”  invoked  the  word  of  God,  let  blood,  or 
prescribed  drugs  to  the  best  of  their  understanding.”*  To  replace  this 
“  medical  blessing  ”  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  was  difficult,  for  there 
were  no  schools  in  this  country  until  the  founding  of  the  medical  school 
at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  in  1765,  King’s  Medical  College  in  1768, 
and  Harvard  Medical  College  in  1782.  But  despite  this  improvement  in 
education  opportunities,  the  apprentice  system  continued  far  into  the  next 
century. 

In  1793,  after  a  period  with  Dr.  Hopkins,  North  decided  to  further  his 
education  at  Philadelphia  under  Benjamin  Rush.  Why  he  chose  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  not  known.  New  York  and  Boston  were  nearer,  but  he  was 
perhaps  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  had  had  the  first  medical 
school  and  its  faculty  was  better  known.  At  that  time  it  included  Benjamin 
Rush,  most  distinguished  American  physician  as  Professor  of  the  Insti¬ 
tutes,  Medical  and  Clinical  Practice,  Adam  Kuhn  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  William  Shippen  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Smith  Barton  in  Natural  History  and  Botany,  James  Hutchinson 
in  Chemistry,  and  Samuel  P.  Griffitts  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

Elisha  North  remained  at  Philadelphia  only  about  two  years  and  left 
without  obtaining  his  degree,  the  exact  date  being  undetermined.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  there  in  1795,  for  he  later  wrote:  “  We  recollect  having  had 
shown  to  us,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  year  1795,  by  the  then  venerable  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  first  American 
Medical  School  in  Philadelphia,  in  his  hasty  dissection  of  the  human 
brain,  a  little  thing  called  the  pineal  gland.”®  We  do  not  know  why 

*  Russell,  Gurdon.  An  account  of  early  medicine  and  early  medical  men  of  Connecticut 
Proc.  Conn.  med.  Soc.,  1892,  centennial  volume,  p.  208. 

*  Sigerist,  Henry  E.  American  medicine.  Translated  by  Hildegard  Nagel.  New  York, 
1934,  p.  37. 

'  North,  Elisha.  Outlines  of  the  science  of  life;  which  treads  physiologically,  of  both 
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North  left  without  completing  his  course,  but  his  views — that  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  should  be  supported  by  careful  observation — were  at 
variance  with  the  abstract  and  philosophical  methods  of  his  teacher 
Benjamin  Rush  and  this  might  have  been  the  reason.  He  later  criticized 
Rush  for  his  treatment  of  yellow  fever  patients  in  the  epidemic  of  1793-94 : 

“  The  troubled  mind  of  the  late  amiable  Dr.  Rush,  became  instantly  hallu¬ 
cinated  while  he  was  reading  an  old  manuscript  of  Dr.  Mitchell’s  on  the 
Yellow  Fever.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  an  hallucinated  mind,  in  the  exact 
sciences,  sometimes  occasions  much  mischief,  however  good  the  intentions 
may  be.”  * 

Returning  to  Goshen,  North,  now  about  twenty-four  and  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  began  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  Colonies,  had 
been  foimded  in  1792  by  a  group  of  physicians  who  had  been  working  for 
nearly  twenty  years  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  organization  to  protect 
the  populace  from  the  many  charlatans  of  the  day,  to  exchange  professional 
ideas,  to  discuss  economic  as  well  as  medical  problems,  and  to  develop  a 
closer  relationship  among  physicians  of  the  state.  To  this  forward-looking 
group  North  had  been  elected  in  1793. 

In  addition  to  entering  into  practice  he  entered  into  matrimony,  marry¬ 
ing  on  December  22,  1797,  Hannah  Beach,  daughter  of  Fisk  Beach,  a 
member  of  an  honorable  Connecticut  family.  Hannah  North  was  “a 
woman  of  much  character,  who  had  the  best  influence  over  him.’” 
Brought  up  in  the  New  England  tradition  of  thrift  and  constant  industry, 
she  is  remembered  as  being  never  without  some  piece  of  work  in  her  hands. 
She  would  often  ridicule  those  who  sat  for  a  moment  without  occupying 
themselves  with  something.  She  proved  of  great  assistance  to  her  husband, 
especially  in  supervising  household  expenses  and  collecting  professional 
bills  since  North  was,  like  many  physicians,  careless  about  charging  for 
his  services. 

One  of  her  great-nieces  wrote  in  1914 :  ”  [She  was]  a  most  cheerful  old 
lady  in  spite  of  her  blindness.  .  .  .  She  was  quite  blind  [but]  she  could 
go  about  the  house  .  .  .  did  not  want  to  be  too  much  waited  upon,  as  she 
liked  to  do  things  for  herself.  She  had  a  great  many  ways  .  .  .  recognized 
as  the  New  England  form  of  manners.  She  always  stopped  her  knitting 
at  sundown  on  Saturday,  but  took  it  up  with  eagerness  when  the  sun  set 

body  and  mind;  designed  only  for  philosophers,  and  other  candid  persons.  To  which  are 
added  essays  on  other  subjects.  New  York,  1829,  p.  65. 

*Ibid..g.  103. 

’  Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  p.  20. 
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on  Sunday,  as  her  Sabbath  began  at  sunset  on  Saturday.  She  liked  to 
talk  about  old  times.  ...”  * 

Elisha  North  now  began  to  establish  himself  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
general  practitioner;  his  first  recognition  was  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  smallpox  vaccination.  As  is  well  known,  vaccination  had 
been  preceded  by  inoculation  some  eighty  years  earlier.  The  role  of 
Q>tton  Mather,  eminent  preacher,  and  Zabdiel  Boylston,  physician,  in  the 
great  reduction  of  deaths  in  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1721  in  Boston 
has  been  told  many  times.  Despite  these  favorable  results  and  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  his  influential  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in 
1736,  it  was  many  years  before  inoculation  hospitals  were  established. 
Several  of  these  were  located  in  the  general  vicinity  of  North’s  practice 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  Connecticut.  An  advertisement  of  January  14, 
1793,  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  carried  a  notice  of  such  a  hospital  in 
Middletown,  operated  by  John  Dickinson  and  William  B.  Hall,  and 
that  of  March  11,  1793,  notified  the  people  of  another  at  Haddam, 
operated  by  Hezekia  Brainard  and  functioning  since  1787.  Qoser  to 
North’s  home  was  that  at  Northington  (now  Avon),  established  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1780. 

The  great  opposition  to  these  ”  pest  houses  ”  had  sufficiently  subsided  so 
that  in  1780,  according  to  an  inhabitant  of  East  Haven,  people  ”  regarded 
going  to  the  pest  house  as  somewhat  of  a  holiday,  or  picnic,  with  the 
greatest  hardship  complained  of  being  the  denial  of  ’salt  in  their  por¬ 
ridge.’  ”  •  Inoculation  continued  to  be  practised  until  June  21,  1798,  when 
Edward  Jenner  published  his  great  landmark.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  variolae  vaccinae. 

Jenner’s  work,  as  everyone  knows,  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 
This  was  gradually  overcome,  however,  until  on  April  10,  1807,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  submitted  to  the  King  a  report  on  the 
status  of  vaccination  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  it  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  procedure.** 

Jenner  lived  to  see  his  method  spread  widely  over  the  continent  and 
even  across  the  Atlantic  to  America,  where  Benjamin  Waterhouse  of 
Boston  was  beginning  to  establish  himself  as  the  “Jenner  of  America.” 

*  Elliott,  Ellen  Coit  Brown.  Lineage  of  the  children  of  Edmund  Woodward  Brown  and 
Martha  Coit  Brown.  Unpublished  manuscript,  p.  106.  (Quoted  by  permission  of  the 
owner,  Mrs.  Orrin  Elliott  of  Los  Angeles.) 

*  History  of  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  with  illustrations  and  biographical  sketches 
of  its  prominent  men  and  pioneers.  J.  J.  Lewis,  1881. 

‘•Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  on  vaccination.  Philadelphia 
Medical  Museum,  1808,  4,  16-20. 
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In  fact,  the  story  of  vaccination  in  America  begins  in  1799  with  Water- 
house,  then  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Harvard  College).  Waterhouse  had  been  much  impressed 
with  Jenner’s  experiments  and  later  wrote:  “In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1799,  I  received  from  my  friend  Dr.  Lettsom,  of  London,  a  copy 
of  Dr.  Edward  Jenner’s  ‘  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the 
Variolae  Vaccinae,  or  Cow-Pock’  a  disease  totally  unknown  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.”  The  domestic  source  of  the  cow-pock,  as  shall 
be  shown,  was  later  introduced  by  North.  Waterhouse  continued :  “On 
perusing  this  work,  I  was  struck  with  the  unspeakable  advantages  that 
might  accrue  to  this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  human  race  at  large,  from 
the  discovery  of  a  mild  distemper  that  would  ever  after  secure  the 
constitution  from  that  terrible  scourge,  the  small-pox.”  He  thought  the 
work  so  significant  that  he  published  a  report  of  it  in  the  Columbian 
Sentinel  entitled,  “  Something  curious  in  the  medical  line,”  “  in  which  he 
described  the  nature  of  cow-pox,  its  source,  and  its  use  in  prevention  of 
smallpox. 

Waterhouse  sent  to  England  for  some  vaccine  matter  with  which  to 
attempt  his  own  experiments  and  in  June  1800  he  successfully  vaccinated 
four  of  his  children,  ranging  in  age  from  one  to  seven  years,  and  later  two 
servants.  His  interest  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  procedure  was 
forwarded  by  the  assistance  of  the  then  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  ever  ready  to  support  ideas  he  felt 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  welfare.  After  having  received  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1800  a  copy  of  Waterhouse’s  A  prospect  of  exterminating  the 
smallpox,  Jefferson  wrote  on  December  25th: 


I  had  before  attended  to  your  publications  on  the  subject  in  the  newspapers,  and 
took  much  interest  in  the  result  of  the  experiments  you  were  making.  Every  friend 
of  humanity  must  look  with  pleasure  on  this  discovery,  by  which  one  evil  more  is 
withdrawn  from  the  condition  of  men;  and  must  contemplate  the  possibility,  that 
future  improvements  and  discoveries  may  still  more  and  more  lessen  the  catalogue 
of  evils.  In  this  line  of  proceedings  you  deserve  well  of  your  country;  I  pray  you 
accept  my  portion  of  the  tribute  due  to  you,  and  assurances  of  high  consideration 
and  respect,  with  which  I  am,  Sir 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
Thomas  Jefferson^* 


”  Halsey,  Robert  H.  How  the  president,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Doctor  Benjamin 
Waterhouse  established  vaccination  as  a  public  health  procedure.  Presented  before  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  March  14,  19.14.  New  York,  1936,  p.  13. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  13.  “  Ibid.,  p.  11.  “  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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While  Waterhouse  was  busy  with  his  problems  in  Boston,  he  had 
communicated  several  times  with  Elisha  North  of  Goshen  who  was,  only 
a  few  weeks  after  Waterhouse,  carrying  on  his  own  experiments  with  the 
vaccine  matter.  To  use  his  own  words: 

A  few  weeks  only  before  vaccination  was  begun  in  Goshen,  Dr.  Waterhouse  of 
Boston  had  received  vaccine  matter  from  England.  I  took  my  first  vaccine  fluid 
warm  and  fresh  from  a  person  in  New  Haven,  who  was  visited  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  distance  was  nearly  fifty  miles.  This  patient  had  been  vaccinated  six  or  seven 
days  before.  ...  As  soon  as  I  arrived  home  I  vaccinated  three  patients,  two  of 
whom  were  children.  The  children  went  through  the  regular  process  of  vaccination, 
but  the  virus  failed  to  infect  the  adult.  Those  children  were  immediately  put  to  the 
usual  test  of  variolous  inoculation.  The  variolous  infection  occasioned  very  small 
effects  which  soon  disappeared.*' 

By  means  of  continuing  experiments  with  vaccine  lymph  North  became 
capable  of  distinguishing  the  spurious  from  the  true  case  of  cowpox.  The 
importance  of  taking  the  vaccine  matter  previous  to  the  eighth  day  became 
evident  to  him  as  it  had  to  Jenner  and  Waterhouse  before  him.  Looking 
back  on  his  success  with  the  two  cases.  North  said :  “  I  was  undoubtedly 
more  indebted  to  chance  than  to  skill  for  my  good  fortune  in  those 
experiments;  for  as  was  afterwards  learned,  nothing  was  known  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  with  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  taking  vaccine 
virus.”  *•  Many  years  later  he  wrote :  ”  Every  tyro  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  now  knows  that  rule;  but  none  can  realize  its  value  but  those  who 
have  experienced  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  want  of  such  information.”  ” 

In  1803  North  is  found  giving  directions  in  the  Connecticut  Courant^* 
to  those  who  were  attempting  to  vaccinate  themselves,  for,  as  he  said, 

“  Another  trouble  arose  in  the  program  of  this  business.  After  we  had  I 
succeeded  with  much  labor  and  expense  in  establishing  the  utility  of 
vaccination,  too  many  thought  that  they  could  vaccinate  themselves  after 
they  had  learned  how  from  us,  and  such  persons  doubtless  thought  it 
was  perfectly  a  fair  game  to  defraud  their  teachers  of  the  pitiful  fees 
which  were  expected.”  *•  He  had  emphasized  the  necessity  for  taking  the  i 
cowpox  matter  previous  to  the  eighth  day.  North  was  criticized  by  his 
colleagues  for  giving  out  such  information  in  the  fear  that  it  might  be  i 

misused.  He,  however,  felt  that  physicians  should  be  realistic  and  provide  i 

people  with  knowledge  of  the  correct  method  since  many  were  going  to' 
vaccinate  themselves  anyway. 

I 

*•  Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  p.  4.  g 

5.  “June  29,  1803. 

North,  Science  of  life,  p.  170.  “  North,  Science  of  life,  p.  178. 
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While  North  was  achieving  some  success  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Edward 
Miller,  co-editor  of  the  Medical  Repository,  was  expressing  discourage¬ 
ment  because  vaccination  had  not  succeeded  in  New  York,  possibly  for 
the  reason  “that  the  matter  employed  is  not  genuine.  We  hope  this 
failure  will  speedily  be  remedied  by  procuring  more  efficient  matter.”*® 
He  then  commented  on  the  success  of  vaccination  in  England,  stating  that 
“we  hope  our  readers  in  the  United  States  will  endeavor  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Vaccine  disease  is  to  be  found  among  the  cows  of  this  country 
and  if  so  that  they  will  employ  infection  derived  from  a  domestic,  in 
preference  to  a  foreign  source.”  ** 

At  approximately  this  time  Dr.  North  was  in  process  of  doing  this  very 
thing.  In  the  spring  of  1801  he  was  consulted  by  a  young  man  named 
Ives  complaining  of  fever,  chills,  swelling  under  the  arm,  and  a  sore  on 
his  hand  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  genuine  cowpox  pustule  produced 
from  an  infection  from  the  udder  of  a  cow.  Some  fluid  vaccine  from  the 
pustule  on  the  hand  of  Mr.  Ives  was  used  to  vaccinate  a  little  girl  whom 
Dr.  North  then  utilized  as  a  source  for  the  vaccination  of  a  Mr.  Hunt. 
The  latter,  while  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York,  went  to  see  Dr.  Edward 
Miller  on  North’s  suggestion.  Dr.  Miller  then  proceeded  to  vaccinate 
others  with  matter  obtained  from  Mr.  Hunt.  Thus  the  first  genuine 
kine-pock  introduced  into  the  City  of  New  York  originated  from  an 
American  source  for  which  North  was  directly  responsible.** 

Miller  shortly  wrote  North: 

. .  .  Your  opinions  and  practice  in  respect  to  cow-pox  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  most  judicious  and  accurate  manner;  ...  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for 
the  kindness  of  sending  some  of  the  vaccine  matter.  I  shall  employ  it  without  delay 
and  if  it  should  fail  to  communicate  the  disease,  shall  take  the  liberty  of  requesting 
a  further  supply  with  a  view  to  another  trial.  Wishing  you  every  degree  of  success 
in  your  meritorious  exertions  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  this  discovery  and  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  science  of  medicine,  I  request  you  to  accept  my 
assurance  of  the  most  perfect  respect  and  esteem.** 

As  did  Cotton  Mather  and  Benjamin  Waterhouse  before  him,  North 
met  with  considerable  opposition  in  his  attempt  to  establish  vaccination. 
This  he  described  in  his  own  words: 

The  excitement  or  opposition  ran  so  high,  and  was  so  very  unreasonable  that  .  .  . 
I  was  myself,  in  particular,  actually  accused  of  using  on  design  bad  small-pox 

**  Miller,  Edward.  Vaccine  pox.  Medical  Repository,  1801,  4,  321. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  322. 

“Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  pp.  6-8. 

“Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  pp.  6-7. 
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matter ;  .  .  .  To  silence  such  slander,  I  begged  as  a  favor  that  five  of  my  vaccinateu 
patients  would  visit,  with  me,  a  small-pox  hospital  at  Winchester,  eight  miles 
distant,  and  there  be  inoculated  with  warm  variolous  infection,  and  likewise  see 
the  small-pox  for  themselves;  for  some,  among  other  objections,  maintained  that 
the  kine-pock  was  a  worse  malady  than  the  small-pox.  This  last  experiment  was 
actually  tried  and  succeeded,  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  fair  one.** 

The  opposition  gradually  lessened,  both  in  Connecticut  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  to  the  point  where  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1810  enacted 
a  law  requiring  every  town  without  a  board  of  health  to  appoint  indi¬ 
viduals  to  superintend  vaccinations  in  their  areas.**  Similar  action  was 
taken  in  various  Connecticut  towns  and  the  Selectmen  of  Goshen,  North’s 
place  of  residence,  were  now  praising  him  as  a  “  man  of  integrity  and  skill 
in  his  profession  . . .  particularly  well  versed  in  the  practice  of  vaccination. 

.  .  .  ”  *•  Recognition  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of 
smallpox  and  the  interest  of  town  officials  in  establishing  it  as  a  public 
health  measure,  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that  the  town  of  New  London  in 
1830  employed  two  physicians  to  visit  every  family  and  to  vaccinate  those 
who  had  not  been  previously  attended.**  Indigent  families  were  to  be 
assisted  by  town  funds. 

The  widespread  public  health  benefits  of  vaccination  were  also  recog¬ 
nized  in  New  York.  The  Connecticut  Courant  carried  an  article  stating 
that  during  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  vaccine  into 
New  York,  the  mortality  due  to  smallpox  was  approximately  one  of  ten 
of  the  total  dead,  whereas  in  the  several  years  following  vaccination,  it  had 
decreased  to  one  of  forty  of  those  dead  from  all  sources.** 

By  1843  the  fear  of  smallpox  had  greatly  diminished  and  people  began 
to  breathe  much  easier  in  regard  to  this  “most  loathsome  and  widely 
wasting  pestilence  that  Providence  ever  permitted  to  affect  the  human 
race.”  *•  It  finally  became,  as  Waterhouse  said,  a  “  truth  worthy  the  notice 
of  our  statesmen  and  governors  that  all  the  wars  throughout  the  whole 
world  have  never  cut  the  thread  of  so  many  lives,  as  this  cruel  destroyer 
of  the  human  race,  now  happily  arrested  by  the  kine-pock,  never  more 

“  North,  Science  of  life,  pp.  172-173. 

**  Comucticut  Courant,  April  26,  1810. 

**  Connecticut  Courant,  February  6,  1811. 

**  New  London  Gasette,  August  4,  1830. 

**  Connecticut  Courant,  February  13,  1811. 

**  Waterhouse,  Benjamia  Information  respecting  the  origin,  progress,  and  efficacy  of 
the  kinepock  inoculation,  in  effectually  and  forever  securing  a  person  from  the  small-pox, 
extracted  from  a  treatise  entitled  "  A  prospect  of  exterminating  the  small-pox,"  written 
in  IS02.  Cambridge.  1810,  p.  10. 
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to  turn  its  fury  on  mankind,  to  strew  the  earth  with  its  victims,  and  blacken 
it  with  disconsolate  mourners.”  *® 

Soon  after  North’s  work  with  vaccination,  he  became  fascinated  by 
another  serious  disease  which,  although  not  so  dangerous  as  smallpox,  was 
nevertheless  of  such  virulence  that  ‘‘upon  the  first  appearance  of  this 
disease,  in  any  place,  so  many  fall  sudden  victims  to  the  jaws  of  death, 
that  a  universal  terror  seizes  the  minds  of  all,  and  of  physicians  among 
the  rest.” 

The  malignant  disease  was  first  described  by  Vieusseux  in  Geneva  in 
1805;  it  was  reported  in  the  United  States  by  Drs.  Danielson  and  Mann 
in  Medfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1806.  It  later  spread  throughout  the 
country,  affecting  New  England  most  severely  between  1806-1816. 

Observations  during  later  epidemics  and  improved  laboratory  pro¬ 
cedures  led  to  the  eventual  classification  of  this  malignant  disease  (which 
was  characterized  by  such  protean  manifestations  as  a  petechial  type  of 
exanthem,  giving  it  its  name,  central  nervous  system  involvement,  cardiac 
complaints,  gastrointestinal  difficulties,  and  sore  throat)  as  the  first  cases 
of  meningococcal  infection,  also  called  epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

North's  observations  actually  began  in  the  winter  of  1807  when  the 
disease  afflicted  Goshen,  although  he  had  known  of  the  problems  with  the 
disease  faced  by  the  town  of  Winchester,  eight  miles  distant,  during  the 
previous  spring.  In  1809  Mr.  Babcock,  Editor  of  the  American  Mercury 
(Hartford),  printed  an  editorial  denouncing  the  neglect  of  physicians  in 
regard  to  spotted  fever,  regretting  .  that  someone  should  not  have 
relieved  the  public  mind  from  that  state  of  uncertainty  and  liability  to 
misrepresentation  and  error  under  which  it  now  labours.”  **  He  com¬ 
plained  that  the  meeting  of  physicians  held  at  Farmington  in  February 
1809  with  the  object  of  collecting  the  experiences  of  those  conversant  with 
the  disease,  and  of  informing  the  public  of  the  method  of  treatment,  had 
not  produced  any  results. 

Consequently,  North  published  the  first  book  on  malignant  epidemic 
fever  in  181 1  with  the  hope  of  giving  ‘‘.  .  .  a  more  extensive  account  .  .  . 
and  [preserving]  and  [bringing]  into  one  view,  those  things  which  have 

“/W.,  p.  5. 

"  North,  Elisha.  A  treatise  on  a  malignant  epidemic,  commonly  called  spotted  fever; 
interspersed  with  remarks  on  the  nature  of  fever  in  general,  etc.  and  an  appendix,  in  which 
is  republished  a  number  of  essays  written  by  different  authors  on  this  epidemic,  with  the 
addition  of  original  notes:  containing  also  a  few  original  and  selected  cases,  with  clinical 
remarks.  New-York:  T.  and  F.  Swords,  1811,  p.  35. 

“/Wd..  p.  140. 
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already  been  published  on  this  subject.  .  .  **  These  included  the  {tapers 

by  Drs.  Danielson  and  Mann  in  1806,  Nathan  Strong,  Jr.  of  Hartford  in 
1810,  Woodward  in  1807,  Bestor  in  1808,  and  others,  along  with  his 
own  original  observations. 

In  the  treatise  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  “  Death  appears  ...  to 
be  occasioned,  not  by  violence  of  fever,  inflammation,  or  putrefaction  of 
the  system,  but  by  an  unaccountable,  sudden  and  violent  prostration  of  the 
energy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.”  **  He  therefore  opposed  earlier 
therapy  consisting  of  debilitating  evacuants,  and  instead  proposed :  ”  I 
am  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  this  disease  requires  stimulating  remedies: 
but  by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  in  every  case  patients  must  take  brandy  by 
quarts  or  wine  by  gallons  .  .  . ,”  **  the  amount  requiring  much  judgment. 
Along  with  stimulants,  usually  half  to  a  pint  of  wine  a  day,  he  also  used 
emetics,  cathartics,  and  paregoric. 

North  achieved  much  success  with  his  treatment,  for  he  said :  ”  I  have 
myself  treated  not  less  than  two  hundred  patients  with  this  disease:  of 
these  I  have  lost  two.  Another  time  he  states :  ‘‘  I  have  prescribed 

for  sixty-five  patients  with  this  disease  during  the  winter ;  of  these  I  have 
lost  one. . . Of  90  to  a  100  cases,  including  the  65  of  North  and  those 
of  the  other  physicians  of  the  town,  only  6  died.  Such  a  low  mortality  as 
this  (about  6  per  cent)  and  that  of  his  own  200  patients  (about  1  per  cent) 
is  inconceivable  today.  The  mortality  of  meningococcal  infections  usually 
ranged  between  20-90  per  cent  with  an  average  of  70  per  cent  prior  to 
any  form  of  therapy.  Later,  with  the  use  of  antiserum,  it  was  decreased  to 
50  per  cent,  and  with  the  modem  use  of  sulfonamides  the  mortality  has 
dropped  to  10-15  per  cent.**  An  explanation  for  North’s  high  degree  of 
success  might  be  an  incorrect  distinction  between  spotted  fever  and  other 
exanthematous  diseases  or  meningeal  irritations.  One  may  be  certain  that 
not  all  the  cases  reported  by  North  or  other  physicians  were  of  a  men¬ 
ingococcal  infection. 

His  treatise  elicited  a  favorable  response  from  the  medical  profession. 
The  editors  of  the  Medical  Repository  referred  to  him  as  ”  a  judicious  and 
industrious  compiler,”  and  as  “  Having  shed  much  light  on  a  subject  here¬ 
tofore  so  little  understood.”**  The  American  Medical  and  Philosophical 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  viii. 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  99.  -  Ibid.,  p.  67. 

••/W.,  p.138.  "  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

**  Cecil,  Russell  L.  and  Loeb,  Robert  F.  A  textbook  of  wudicine.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.. 
1955,  9th  ed..  p.  196. 

**  Mitchill,  Samuel  L.  and  Miller,  Edward.  Review  of  a  dissertation  on  the  spotted 
fever,  by  Elisha  North.  The  Medical  Repository,  1812,  3,  74. 
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Register  praised  it  as  a  “  respectable  ”  work,  saying  he  “  has  put  together 
a  body  of  infomution,  which  .  .  .  well  deserves  a  place  in  a  permanent 
book  of  reference.”  ** 

Thirty-odd  years  after  the  publication  of  his  treatise,  North  was  plan¬ 
ning  a  second  edition.  The  proposed  new  title-page  indicated  notable 
additions  to  the  first  edition  of  1811  (Fig.  1).  North  appears  to  have 
been  thinking  of  a  new  disease  entity  called  malignant  (or  congestive) 
asthenia  to  replace  the  “  formerly  improperly  called  spotted  fever  and 
lately  with  less  propriety  named  Asiatic  Cholera  ”  and  was  to  include  both 
spotted  fever  and  cholera  as  parts  of  this  complex.  He  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  new  edition  was  “to  furnish  my  profession  with  medical 
testimony  in  regard  to  spotted  fever  in  connection  with  malignant 
cholera.”  « 

Essays  on  cerebral  physiology  (probably  his  previously  published  essays 
on  phrenology)  were  also  to  be  included.  It  is  of  interest  to  find  an  M.  D. 
after  his  name  on  the  new  title-page,  this  having  been  yet  to  be  conferred 
when  the  first  edition  was  published,  for  he  had  no  degree  until  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society  granted  him  an  honorary  one  in  1813. 

Some  comments  by  North  on  his  first  edition  were  included  among  his 
manuscript  notes  for  the  second.  Concerning  the  preface  he  said:  “A 
bigoted  person  once  told  me  that  this  preface  was  extremely  faulty:  if  it 
be  so,  my  brain  is  so  organized  that  I  cannot  perceive  it.”  **  The  preface 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  book  not  modified  in  the  notes !  In  an  estimate 
of  his  book  North  said :  “  I  fear  the  preceding  book  is  made  too  perfect. 
If  so  it  will  not  be  attacked  often  enough  to  keep  it  in  remembrance.  Many 
a  good  medical  book  is  too  often  forgotten,  or  never  gets  into  much 
notoriety  from  that  cause,  and  is  superseded  by  others,  less  valuable.  1 
have  published  a  book  containing  many  important  and  some  new  phy¬ 
siological  and  other  truisms  which  is  [arc]  not  yet  much  known  or  read.” 
He  then  continued:  .  .  each  person  who  will  be  a  subscriber  for  his 

[Dr.  North]  book,  will  do  a  patriotic  act  for  his  country  and  one  that  will 
in  high  probability  subserve  the  cause  of  humanity  among  the  sick  and 
others.”  ** 

Dr.  Pleadwell,  who  studied  sixty-odd  fragments  of  North’s  manuscript, 
concluded  his  estimation  of  the  proposed  new  edition  by  referring  to  Sir 

**  Review  in  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  1814,  2,  440. 

**  Pleadwell,  F.  L.  A  new  view  of  Elisha  North  and  his  treatise  on  spotted  fever. 
Ann.  med.  Hist.,  1924,  6.  251. 

“/Wd  .p.  256. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  257. 
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William  Osier’s  judgment  that  the  real  work  of  life  is  done  before  the 
fortieth  year  and  that  after  the  sixtieth  year  it  would  be  best  for  the  world 
and  best  for  themselves  if  men  rested  from  their  labours.*”  ** 

But  before  attempting  these  revisions  North  was  to  accomplish  much 
more  in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  achievement  of  considerable  recognition 
as  a  medical  practitioner  after  his  work  on  vaccination  and  spotted  fever 
did  not  deter  him  from  expanding  his  horizons.  The  scene  of  his  future 
work  was  to  change  from  Goshen,  the  town  of  his  birth,  to  New  London. 
Why  at  the  age  of  forty  he  should  decide  to  move  is  uncertain,  but  many 
advantages  were  seen  in  favor  of  a  New  London  practice.  In  1812  the 
latter  was  an  important  seaport  and  center  of  the  whaling  industry  and 
therefore  a  better  locality  for  a  practice,  and  since  it  was  a  “city,”  it 
contained  more  opportunities  for  communication  with  the  outside  world 
(surely  missed  in  isolated  Goshen)  and  undoubtedly  afforded  better 
facilities  for  the  education  of  his  children. 

North  reached  New  London  on  May  8,  1812,  his  arrival  being  preceded 
by  an  announcement  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette  that  after  twenty  years  in 
medical  practice  in  Goshen,  he  was  moving  to  New  London  to  establish 
himself  “  as  a  practitioner  of  Physic  and  Surgery.”  ** 

Shortly  thereafter  the  War  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  began  and 
because  New  London  was  a  seaport  town,  it  was  in  grave  danger  of  being 
attacked.  Fortunately,  it  was  spared  in  1812,  although  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  North  was 
apparently  called  into  service,  for  although  the  records  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army  dated  March  4,  1887,  state  that  “  the  name  of  North 
does  not  appear  on  the  records  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  War  of  1812,  as  a 
commissioned  officer  or  enlisted  man,”  it  is  recorded  in  a  publication  of  the 
Cedar  Grove  Cemetery**  where  he  is  buried  and  in  the  Records  of 
Connecticut,  Men  in  War  of  1812  that  he  was  a  surgeon  in  Lt.  Col.  E. 
Sanford’s  Regiment.  He  served  from  September  10,  1813,  to  November 
1,  1813,  and  possibly  also  as  a  volunteer  for  a  longer  period. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  New  London  Medical  Society  after  North’s 
arrival  in  New  London  (held  on  September  22,  1812),  he  was  made  a 
member.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long,  active,  and  productive 
association,  for  he  later  served  as  Clerk  (1814-15),  member  of  the 
County  Examining  Committee  (1814-15),  Delegate  to  the  State  Medical 

**Ibid.,  p.  257. 

“April  8.  1812. 

**  Publications  of  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery.  New  London,  1937,  vol.  I,  p.  144. 
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Society  (1814-21  excepting  1818  and  1820),  and  Chairman  of  the  New 
London  Society  (1823  and  1831). 

He  read  papers  before  the  New  London  Medical  Society  in  1814,  1828, 
and  1834.  In  1828  tlie  Connecticut  Gazette*^  contained  a  notice  that 
Elisha  North  was  requested  to  read  a  dissertation  at  the  next  annual 
county  medical  convention  but  the  paper  has  not  been  found. 

A  year  before  his  election  to  the  New  London  Society,  North  had  been 
made  a  member  of  the  Litchfield  County  Society  (September  24,  1811). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  have  a  medical  degree.  However, 
when  an  individual  has  obvious  qualifications,  it  does  not  take  too  long 
usually  before  these  qualities  are  recognized  and  appreciated.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  to  find  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society  desirous 
of  conferring  an  honorary  M.  D.  upon  North.  Consequently,  on  October 
20,  1813,  at  a  New  Haven  convention  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Medical 
Society  it  was  “  Voted,  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  be  conferred 
on  Drs.  Daniel  Sheldon,  Eli  Todd,  and  Elisha  North.”  ** 

That  an  honorary  degree  was  conferred  by  a  state  medical  society  seems 
strange  today,  but  the  whole  matter  of  licensure  was  of  course  quite 
different  at  that  time.  The  enterprising  group  of  doctors  who  had  founded 
the  state  medical  society  had  secured  an  unusual  charter  which  granted  it 
the  right  not  only  to  examine  and  license  physicians  but  to  confer  degrees 
as  well,  and  this  was  done  from  1793  to  1813  when  a  medical  school  was 
established  at  Yale  College.  Thereafter  the  Medical  Institution,  the  first 
to  be  established  under  the  joint  auspices  of  a  state  medical  society  and  a 
college,  conferred  the  degrees  on  recommendation  of  the  Society.  North 
thus  received  one  of  the  last  degrees  conferred  by  the  Connecticut  Medical 
Society  alone. 

During  the  early  period  of  his  practice  in  New  London,  North  appears 
to  have  put  moderate  emphasis  on  the  treatment  of  eye  diseases.  But  in 
1817  he  established  an  Eye  Infirmary,  since,  as  he  said  later  in  life,  “We 
had  attended  to  eye  patients  before  that  time,  but  it  occurred  to  us  then, 
that  we  might  multiply  our  number  of  cases  of  that  description,  and 
thereby  increase  our  knowledge,  by  advertising  the  public  in  regard  to  an 
eye  institution.  .  .  .”  ** 

This  was  a  memorable  step,  for  it  represented  the  first  such  institution 
founded  in  North  America,  the  first  in  Europe  being  the  ophthalmological 
hospital  opened  by  Joseph  Beer  in  Vienna  in  1786.  The  first  American 

«  May  27,  1828. 

**  Proc.  Conn.  med.  Soc.,  1792-1829,  p.  178. 

*•  North,  Science  of  life,  p.  88. 
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to  contribute  to  ophthalmology  was  the  illustrious  and  inventive  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  developed  the  first  bifocal  spectacles  in  1785. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  his  was  the  first  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  visual  defects  in  America,  one  might  consider  North  as  the  Father  of 
American  Ophthalmology,  but  this  title  was  to  be  denied  him.  Instead, 
it  was  conferred  upon  George  Frick  of  Baltimore,  who  published  the  first 
(and  his  only)  paper  on  ophthalmology  in  America  and  was  the  first  to 
restrict  his  practice  solely  to  the  eye.  His  paper,  entitled  “  A  treatise  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  including  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  most  eminent 
modem  surgeons  and  particularly  those  of  Professor  Beer,”  was  published 
in  1823.  Although  A.  A.  Hubbell  in  his  Development  of  ophthalmology 
in  America  included  North  and  his  infirmary  among  the  pioneering  efforts 
in  the  field,  he  added :  “  I  include  it  in  the  historical  sketches  of  those 
whose  history  we  know  without  regarding  it  as  one  of  especial  import¬ 
ance.” 

But  although  he  has  not  been  given  great  distinction  by  posterity. 
North  did  much  to  awaken  an  interest  in  ophthalmology  and  to  promote 
its  development  as  a  specialty.  The  eye  at  last  began  to  receive  serious 
consideration  in  America.  An  article  printed  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette 
of  August  6,  1817,  illustrated  the  importance  and  respect  accorded  to 
North’s  ability  as  a  physician  in  the  care  of  eye  diseases,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  exhibited  “good  judgment,  courage,  and  delicacy  of 
operations.”  •* 

Infirmary  for  Curing  Diseases  of  Eye 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  remark  the  growing  interest  which  the  infirmary 
established  in  this  city  by  Dr.  North,  excites  abroad.  From  the  assiduous  attention 
which  the  Doctor  has  paid  to  this  part  of  his  profession,  and  from  the  remarkable 
success  which  his  operations  have  had  in  restoring  the  blind  to  sight,  by  his 
improved  mode,  we  are  so  confident  of  his  ability  to  render  ample  justice  to  his 
patients,  that  we  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  humanity  to  recommend  to  those  who  labor 
under  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  reside  at  a  distance  from  any  surgeon  oculist,  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  skill  of  the  Doctor. 

Many  other  eye  clinics  were  to  follow  this  of  North — “  our  success,  or 
exertions,  probably  hastened,  in  this  country,  the  establishment  of  larger 
and  better  eye  infirmaries,  i. e.,  better  for  larger  cities,”**  such  as  the 
New  York  Eye  Infirmary  in  1820,  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  in  1821, 

*•  Hubbell,  A.  A.  The  development  of  ophthalmology  in  America  1800-1870.  W.  T. 
Keener  Co.,  1908,  p.  17. 

“  Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  p.  16. 

“  North,  Science  of  life,  p.  89. 
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the  Pennsylvania  Infirmary  in  Philadelphia  in  1822  (later  to  receive  wide 
reputation  as  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital),  The  Massachusetts  Charitable 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  in  1824,  and  the  Baltimore  Dispensary  in  1823. 
North  spoke  of  these  institutions  in  his  later  life : 

In  the  spring  of  1817  an  Eye  Infirmary  was  opened  or  instituted  in  New  London 
Connecticut  by  the  present  author  without  any  adventitious  aid.  About  2  or  3  years 
afterwards  one  was  established  in  New  York,  upon  a  large  plan ;  since  which  time 
such  institutions  have  become  common  in  the  U.  S.,  and  much  good  has  been  done 
by  them;  and  they  may  be  conducted  by  one,  or  by  more  persons  than  one,  as  may 
be  expedient.** 

Although  North’s  pioneering  efforts  brought  him  satisfaction  and  added 
prestige,  they  were  not  remunerative.  In  fact,  although  he  never  lacked 
for  patients,  his  practice  could  not  be  considered  successful  from  a 
financial  standpoint,  because  he  habitually  charged  small  fees  or  sent  no  bill 
at  all.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  North,  the  family  might  often  have  been 
in  difficulty.  However,  history  has  shown  that  men  primarily  interested 
in  benefiting  society  are  not  usually  motivated  by  the  prospect  of  monetary 
rewards.  As  North  said :  “  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  prevent  total 
blindness  and  restore  sight  to  twelve  or  thirteen  persons  during  the  last 
three  years.  These  would  now  probably  be  moping  about  in  total  darkness 
and  be  a  burden  to  society  and  to  themselves,  had  it  not  been  for  my 
individual  exertions.” 

North’s  skill  as  a  surgeon  did  much  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  his 
infirmary.  He  also  performed  urological  operations  (to  be  discussed 
shortly),  invented  surgical  instruments,  and  removed  various  growths. 
One  such  growth  received  notice  in  the  Connecticut  Gazette :  ”  Dr.  North 
of  this  city,  lately  extracted  a  polypus,  weighing  three  ounces,  from  the 
nostrils  of  a  man,  who  is  now  well  of  the  complaint.” 

His  interest  in  surgical  procedures  led  him  to  publish  a  paper  entitled 
“On  extraction  of  the  stone”  of  the  bladder.  This  was  done  by  “a 
posterior  method  of  operating,  more  convenient  to  the  surgeon  and  with 
much  greater  safety  to  the  patient,  than  by  any  other  method  hitherto 
discovered.”  **  This  operation  was  considered  one  of  the  most  complicated 
in  surgery  if  done  in  the  customary  fashion.  The  surgeon  and  patient 

*•  Ibid.,  p. 

**  Connecticut  Gasette,  April  21,  1819. 

**  January  15,  1815. 

**  North,  Elisha.  An  attempt  to  demonstrate,  that  the  bladder  may  be  opened  for  the 
extraction  of  the  stone,  by  a  posterior  method  of  operation.  New  Engl.  J.  Med.,  1822, 11, 
113. 
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;^were  bcth  placed  in  awkward  positions  and  the  former  was  unable  to 
visualize  completely  either  the  organs  upon  which  he  was  working  or  the 
relative  position  of  his  hands.  North  in  devising  his  new  technique 
emphasized  that  “all  we  mean  strenuously  to  contend  for  is,  that  our 
position  of  the  patient  ought  to  have  the  preference,  and  that  our  directions 
are  suitable  for  the  inexperienced  operator.”  The  patient  was  now  placed 
oa  his  abdomen  upon  an  inclined  table,  with  his  thighs  resting  on  right- 
angled  projections  from  the  legs  of  the  table.  The  surgeon  was  to  assume 
a  position  posterior  to  the  patient  and  between  his  legs. 

North  also  proposed  the  use  of  a  new  director  to  assist  the  surgeon  in 
the  insertion  of  his  instruments  into  the  bladder,  which  was  to  be  a 
straight  rather  than  the  customary  curved  type.  This  would  easily  allow 
him  to  make  lateral  incisions  into  the  prostate  and  bladder  neck.  These 
suggestions  were  based  on  scientific  study.  As  North  said : 

We  wish  to  be  permitted  to  inform  such,  that  what  we  have  written  is  not  mere 
closet  speculation;  but  that  we  have  dissected,  and  seen  dissected  by  others,  the 
parts  concerned  in  this  operation  repeatedly,  and  that  we  have  performed  the 
operation  of  opening  the  bladder  on  the  dead  subject,  both  by  the  posterior  and  by 
the  anterior  method,  with  a  view  of  determining  which  ought  to  have  the  preference. 
The  result  of  these  comparative  trials  has  been  to  us  highly  satisfactory.** 

His  method,  however,  was  apparently  not  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
medical  profession,  for  in  1829  he  wrote:  “It  is  now  eleven  years  since 
we  endeavored  to  introduce  among  surgeons  an  important  improvement 
respecting  lithotomy.  It  would  seem  that  a  high  station  ought  not  to  be 
necessary  to  success  in  such  a  case,  when  one  addresses  men  of  sense  and 
intelligence.”  ** 

North  also  devised  several  other  surgical  instruments,  one  of  which  was 
to  be  an  improvement  on  the  trephine  and  trepan  then  in  use.  The  need 
for  an  instrument  to  make  a  circular  perforation  in  the  cranium,  likewise 
the  power  to  move  such  a  saw  in  one  circular  direction,  prompted  him  to 
develop  a  circular  saw.  Both  the  trephine  and  trepan  had  to  be  used  at  a 
distance  from  the  site  of  the  operator  with  unsteady,  jerky  motions.  His 
solution  was  a  combination  of  both  into  one  instrument  by  simply  adding 
a  circular  handle  to  the  common  trephine.  This  allowed  a  circular  motion 
with  small  but  unimportant  interruptions  and  a  closer  position  of  the 
operator’s  hands  to  the  site  of  operation. 

“The  more  simple  an  instrument  is,  the  better,  provided  it  completely 

"Ibid.,  p.  114 «. 

"/Wrf.,  p.  118. 

*•  North,  ScitHce  of  life,  p.  187. 
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answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.”  **  He  recommended  a  trocar 
with  ”  a  steel  tube  with  holes  in  it,  a  sharp  point,  and  a  suitable  handle, 
as  the  only  instrument  needed  for  drawing  off  water  in  a  case  of  hydrocele 
or  other  dropsy.”  Another  instrument  was  an  eye  speculum  which  he  had 
been  using  for  many  years.  The  ring  of  this  speculum  enabled  the  operator 
to  steady  ,  with  one  hand,  both  the  eye  and  eyelids.  Because  of  the  equal 
distribution  of  the  ring’s  pressure  upon  the  eye,  very  little  permanent 
irritation  would  occur.** 

In  1824  North  decided  to  leave  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  “  city  ”  and 
retire  to  the  more  peaceful  environment  of  East  Lyme,  a  distance  short 
enough  to  allow  him  to  commute  to  his  practice  in  New  London.  He  was 
always  interested  in  the  land  and  anything  it  might  produce.  During  his 
life  he  was  a  member  of  various  agricultural  societies  and  a  member  of  the 
Town  Committee  of  Lyme,**  and  while  at  East  Lyme  he  became  interested 
in  the  advantages  promised  by  peat  as  a  fuel.  A  deposit  of  this  material 
had  been  found  on  his  property,  and  he  immediately  began  experiments  to 
explore  its  potentialities.  It  was  not  long  before  the  publisher  of  the 
Connecticut  Gcusette**  printed  a  note  he  had  received  from  North,  express¬ 
ing  his  hope  for  greater  use  of  this  source  of  heat.  The  communication 
ran  as  follows : 

Mr.  Green — 

The  writer  hopes  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  for  giving  the  following  intelligence. 
He  has  ascertained,  that  the  swamps  or  marsh,  west  of  this  city,  through  which 
the  Hartford  and  New  London  Turnpike  road  passes,  furnishes  peat,  as  he  believes, 
of  a  very  good  quality.  If  there  be  70  acres  in  that  peat  bason,  then  there  probabW 
is  enough  of  the  raw  material  to  produce  about  18,000  cords  of  that  kind  of  fuel, 
which  considering  that  it  grows,  and  taking  into  consideration  other  circumstances, 
may  make  it  be  regarded  as  almost  inexhaustible.  Such  a  quantity  of  fuel,  within 
the  convenient  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  city,  may  without  doubt,  easily 
be  made,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  inhabitants  in  this 
region. 

This  writer  is  however  aware  that  the  public  may  think  that  there  is  no  particular 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  communication  of  such  a  piece  of  intelligence,  but 
his  opinion  being  different,  he  has  concluded  to  hazard  the  experiment  and  wait  the 
results. 

So  impressed  was  North  with  the  potentialities  of  peat  that  he  wrote 

-Ibid.,  p.  130. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

••  Ibid.,  pp.  131-132. 

••  Connectiatt  Gazette,  October  13,  1819. 

**  Connecticut  Gazette  (New  London  Gazette  after  1824),  January  26,  1825. 
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a  paper  entitled  “  On  fuel,”  in  1826.  He  sent  it  to  Benjamin  Silliman, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  at  Yale  College,  for  publication  in 
his  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  However,  Silliman  was  not 
altogether  convinced  by  North’s  ideas  and  sent  him  a  letter  suggesting 
certain  changes  before  publication.  He  felt  that  some  of  North’s  state¬ 
ments  were  “  not  only  somewhat  novel,  but  unsupported,  if  not  contrary 
to,  facts  ascertained  by  experiments.”**  Nevertheless,  he  agreed  to 
North’s  “  inclination  to  submit  his  views  to  the  scientific  public,  and  they 
will  judge  how  far  his  opinions  are  tenable.”  ** 

North  admits  a  difference  of  opinion  with  Silliman  and  others,  but  said 
this  was  “not  very  unusual  on  a  philosophical  subject,  liable  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  one’s  taste,  habits.  .  .  .  Everyone,  in  science  [has  the]  right 
modestly  to  propose  his  opinion  and  the  reader  or  hearer  has  equal  right 
to  decide  with  regard  to  their  correctness.”  *^  He  stated  that  his  views  on 
the  advantages  of  peat  as  a  fuel  were  based  on  observations  and  on 
discussions  with  others  conversant  with  the  topic.  The  paper  was  finally 
published  by  Silliman  with  an  introductory  comment  expressing  his 
disagreement  with  North’s  ideas,  but  nevertheless  stating  that  “  Dr.  North 
is  performing  an  important  service,  by  attempting  to  excite  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen,  to  this  neglected  but  valuable  resource;  the  more 
valuable,  because  it  is  so  extensively  diffused  and  so  easily  accessible.”  ** 

Today  the  usefulness  of  the  study  of  anatomy  is  taken  for  granted  in 
medicine.  Even  the  general  public  has  been  educated  to  realize  its 
importance,  and  many  now  recognize  the  great  value  of  permitting  autopsy 
studies  for  the  benefit  of  medical  progress.  But  conditions  were  quite 
different  a  century  ago.  Then,  the  study  of  cadavers  was  carried  out  in 
cellars  and  in  other  hidden  places.  The  cadavers  were  often  exhumed 
from  burial  grounds  at  night  and  this  practice  resulted  in  tremendous 
feeling  against  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  and  its  “  grave  robbers  ” 
in  particular. 

In  reply  to  these  protests  a  series  of  articles,  printed  in  the  local  papers, 
was  written  by  North  under  the  pseudonym  of  “Vesalius.”  Who  does 
not  know  that  revered  name  in  the  field  of  anatomy  and  what  more  appro¬ 
priate  disguise  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  signing  of  articles  of  this 
nature?  Public  opposition  to  the  practice  of  exhumation  had  finally 

**  North,  Elisha.  On  fuel.  Amer.  J.  Sci.,  1826,  11,  67,  footnote  by  Editor  Benjamin 
Silliman. 

**Ibid. 

*’  Ibid.,  footnote,  p.  66. 

“  Ibid.,  footnote,  p.  67. 
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resiilted  in  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  1824 
which  prevented  the  use  of  a  body  without  consent  of  the  relatives  under 
penalty  of  a  large  fine  ($200  to  $2000)  or  one  to  ten  years  in  prison; 
required  a  bond  ($1000)  of  anyone  carrying  on  such  experiments  with  a 
fine  ($500-$2000)  for  failure  to  comply;  authorized  public  inspection 
of  medical  premises  dealing  with  anatomy ;  permitted  the  use  of  bodies  of 
state  prisoners  without  relatives;  and  established  a  reward  for  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  anyone  breaking  the  law.** 

It  was  the  stringency  of  this  law  which  prompted  North  to  write  his 
three  essays.  In  the  first  he  questioned  whether  the  secret  removal  of  a 
body  from  its  grave  was  really  a  theft  and  punishable  as  such.  This  he 
doubted,  for  a  body  was  no  longer  property  which  was  useful  to  anyone, 
nor  was  it  like  money  which  is  easily  transferable  from  one  person  to 
another  and  is  useful  to  each.  Neither  are  the  remains  owned  by  anyone, 
for  the  “owners”  have  relinquished  all  claims.  Therefore,  the  propriety 
of  such  a  law  was  doubtful. 

Could  not  intelligent  medical  men  be  trusted  to  manage  their  own 
business  in  their  own  way,  even  if  decency  made  secrecy  sometimes  indi¬ 
cated?  He  was  aware  that  statesmen  do  not  like  to  tolerate,  much  less 
encourage,  a  secret  mode  of  doing  any  kind  of  business,  lest  real  mischief 
sometimes  result.  But  if  there  were  too  much  legislation,  might  not 
conditions  deteriorate  to  the  level  of  those  in  Edinburgh,  where  “  resur¬ 
rection  men  ”  committed  murders  in  order  to  obtain  bodies  ?  It  was  much 
safer  to  kill  “miserable”  human  beings  than  run  the  risk  of  danger  of 
exhumation  laws. 

He  considered  those  who  made  the  law  as  ignorant  and  impassioned — 
ignorant  of  anatomy  jmd  its  benefits,  and  impassioned  because  “  mankind 
are  passionate  beings,  .  .  .  and  cannot  be  governed  by  cool  reason.”’* 
Lawmakers  had  to  satisfy  the  public  upon  whom  they  were  dependent  for 
their  positions,  but  legislatures  should  not  interfere  with  anatomy  and 
surgery  without  securing  the  advice  first  of  the  profession,  for  they  often 
did  not  realize  the  usefulness  of  certain  medical  practices  to  the  community. 
Throughout  medical  history  private  dissections  had  been  performed  by 
men  of  the  purest  morals  and  greatest  humanity.  Motives  had  been  those 
of  benevolence,  not  of  felony,  and  to  acquire  “the  ability  to  benefit  the 
living,  when  sick  and  lame.”’*  But,  alas,  people  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  dead,  thinking  of  them  sometimes  as  still  alive,  and  are  careful 
not  to  hurt  their  feelings.  Would  they  rather  see  them  hurt  while  alive 


North,  Science  of  Hfe,  pp.  151-1S3. 
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because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  surgeon?  How  else  can  surgeons 
obtain  the  mechanical  dexterity,  self-confidence,  and  self-command  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  operating  table  ?  “  Has  not  society  a  right  to  make  the  dead 
useful,  as  well  as  the  living,  provided  they  do  not  trespass  on  public 
decency  and  propriety  ?  There  is  obviously  more  humanity  in  thus  making 
use  of  dead  subjects,  than  in  ignorantly  practicing  upon  the  living.” 

North  suggested  as  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  the  possibilities 
of  purchasing  bodies  directly  from  relatives,  either  previous  to  or  after 
exhumation,  provided  the  relatives  could  be  satisfied  that  great  secrecy 
and  decorum  would  be  observed  (North  did  just  this  himself).  Surgeons 
could  also  ask  friends  for  the  privilege  of  performing  a  single  surgical 
operation  or  partial  dissection,  and  some  individuals  might  will  their 
bodies. 

North  compared  the  Yale  medical  professors  at  this  time  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Israelites  who  were  required  by  Pharaoh  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
They  had  to  post  bonds  with  the  state  agreeing  not  to  violate  the  above 
statute  and  to  submit  their  daily  work  to  the  scrutiny  of  public  authorities. 
How  could  anyone  teach  anatomy  under  such  conditions? 

North’s  purpose  in  publishing  these  articles  was  to  persuade  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  modify  its  law  for  the  benefit  of  medical  science  and  if  this  failed, 
at  least  to  explain  the  situation  to  the  public  in  order  to  change  their 
violent  antivivisectionist  ideas.  He  wrote:  “Mankind  dislikes  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  unless  he  conforms  to  a  public  fashion,  and  to  a  public  law.  The 
latter  he  must  obey,  even  if  it  be  unjust;  but  a  man  may  publish  his 
sentiments  respecting  a  law,  with  a  view  to  its  improvement.”  ” 

During  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the  “  Vesalius  ”  articles.  North 
was  also  occupied  in  preparing  a  book  which  was  published  in  1829  and 
had  as  its  full  title.  Outlines  of  the  science  of  life  which  treats  physiologi¬ 
cally  of  both  body  and  mind;  designed  only  for  philosophers  and  other 
candid  persons — .  To  which  are  added  essays  on  other  subjects.  In  this 
book  North  attempts  a  physiological  explanation  of  life  (vitality),  taking 
into  consideration  both  mind  and  body.  He  refers  to  a  “  sentient  spirit,” 
or  main  vital  principle,  necessary  for  the  existence  of  all  animals,  including 
both  man  and  the  inferior  species.  This  indispensable  principle  is  in  the 
form  of  a  halitus,  steam,  or  spiritous  matter,  and  is  provided  by  the 
circulating  blood  in  the  case  of  animals  and  by  the  sap  in  plants.  However, 
other  factors  such  as  water,  oxygen,  light,  and  electricity  are  also  important 
for  the  support  of  this  sentient  principle,  for  they  all  have  the  ability  to 
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counteract  and  prevent  decomposition  of  the  body.  It  is  this  vitality  which 
gives  to  unorganized  matter  its  property  of  changeability  and  tendency 
to  form  “  a  circle,  chain,  or  family  of  organs  and  parts  at  the  head  of  which 
in  power,  is  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system,  or  the  stomach.” 

But  in  the  physiologically  healthy  individual  the  vital  principle  functions 
synchronously  with  both  chemical  and  physical  laws,  resulting  in  an 
organic  equilibrium  of  the  body.  And  although  this  principle  is  considered 
similar  in  both  man  and  the  lower  animals,  it  nevertheless  possesses  a 
divine  element,  for  God  makes  an  exception  with  humans  in  giving  it  the 
characteristic  of  “everlasting  life”  so  that  it  does  not  conflict  with 
Christian  doctrines  of  immortality.  North  continues  to  philosophize  on 
the  relationship  of  mind  and  body,  the  complexity  of  which  prohibits 
further  detailed  discussion,  for,  as  he  said,  it  was  intended  only  for 
philosophers. 

This  book  indicates  North’s  familiarity  with  the  work  of  many  illustri* 
ous  physicians,  for  he  frequently  quotes  from  such  men  as  Darwin, 
Abemethy,  Rush,  Bichat,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  John  Brown,  John  Hunter, 
and  Servetus,  for  example:  “There  is  likewise  in  an  old  Latin  book 
published  at  Vienna  in  1553-8,  by  the  very  unfortunate,  but  illustrious 
Servetus,  the  subsequent  sentence,  viz;  ‘Vitalis  est  sfhritus  qui  per 
anastomosis  ab  arteriis  communicatur  venis,  in  quibus  dicitur  natur- 
alis\”^* 

After  discussion  of  his  physiological  and  philosophical  opinions.  North 
added  several  essays  on  surgical  instruments,  the  rights  of  anatomists, 
vaccination,  lithotomy,  and  dysentery. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Science  of  life,  North  in  1836,  at 
sixty-five  years,  wrote  another  book  entitled  The  pilgrim’s  progress  in 
phrenology  under  the  pseudonym  of  Uncle  Toby.  In  the  preface  he  said : 
“.  .  .  the  disguise  of  a  fictitious  name,  often  supercedes  the  necessity  of 
one’s  real  name  going  before  the  public,  in  advertising  a  book  for  sale.” 
In  this  study  Mr.  Phrenologist,  in  the  town  of  Christian  Charity,  speaks 
with  a  Mr.  Judicious  Discretion,  Miss  Talkativeness,  Mr.  Objector,  and 
Mr.  Jealousy,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  names,  one  gains  the  impression, 
quite  rightly,  that  Mr.  Phrenologist  will  express  and  defend  his  views  on 
the  subject. 

Phrenology,  according  to  North,  is  a  science  founded  principally  on 
daily  observations  made  on  “  vital  heads.”  The  study  of  this  subject,  he 
modestly  says,  depends  on  a  suitable  head,  leisure,  money,  microscopic 
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eyes,  well-trained  mental  organs,  the  curious  mind’s  eye  of  a  Shakespeare, 
the  genius  of  a  Gall  or  Darwin,  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  much 
practice !  ” 

Cerebral  function  and  one’s  character  are  determined  by  the  bumps  on 
one’s  head,  for  .  a  given  cerebral  bump  is  always  connected  with  a 
given  faculty  of  the  mind.””  The  different  brain  convolutions  produce 
different  conditions  of  the  skull  and  these  are  interpreted  by  the  phrenolo¬ 
gist.  Quality  can  then  be  determined  by  two  measurements :  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  head  at  the  most  prominent  part  at  the  height  of  the  eye¬ 
brows,  which  has  a  normal  value  of  18  to  20  inches;  and  the  peresphere, 
that  distance  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  on 
the  average  is  13  to  14  inches.  The  larger  the  measurements,  the  greater 
the  intellectual  capacity,  with  the  highest  grade  having  a  circumference  of 
21  to  22  inches  and  a  peresphere  of  15  inches.  It  is  interesting  that  the  only 
physical  description  of  North  states  that  his  height  was  five  feet  nine  inches 
and  he  had  a  head  circumference  of  22  6/7  inches  with  a  peresphere  of 
15  1/4  inches.^*  These,  according  to  phrenology,  would  place  him  among 
the  highly  intellectual. 

North,  however,  believed  that  the  reliance  on  measurements  was  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  was  the  cause  for  phrenology’s  failure  to  appeal  to  the  public. 
Phrenology  might  be  both  useful  and  true  in  theory,  but  was  difficult  to 
practise  as  an  art.  No  good  phrenologist  would  think  the  science  could 
be  made  perfect  enough  to  supersede  ”  the  good  old  way  of  judging  men 
by  their  actions.”**  But  it  should  at  least  be  taught  in  high  schools  so 
that  the  nomenclature  would  be  intelligible.  In  addition  he  suggested  that 
because  it  is  a  moral  science,  colleges  for  its  cultivation  should  be  erected, 
for,  ”  He  who  knows  the  causes  of  things  is  much  wiser  than  he  who 
has  not  this  sort  of  knowledge ;  and  can  likewise  manage  his  own  affairs, 
and  those  of  others,  better,  as  a  consequence,  of  possessing  such  somewhat 
concealed  sort  of  knowledge.”  ** 

Of  more  interest  today  than  the  observations  on  phrenology  are  some 
experiments  on  the  human  gastric  juice  which  North  carried  on  between 
1834  and  1840.  In  this  connection  he  said :  ”  The  stomach,  like  a  wife,  has 
more  power  at  home  than  any  other  organ  in  the  whole  family  of  organs 
and  parts :  and  it  should  be  so,  for  the  whole  animal  mass  is  very  dependent 
on  this  very  important  part.”  ** 

’*  North,  Phrenology,  p.  64. 

’’/W4..P.88. 

"  Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  p.  22. 


’•  North,  Phrenology,  p.  58. 
-Ibid.,g.  6. 

North,  Science  of  life,  p.  52. 
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In  1833  William  Beaumont  had  published  his  Experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  physiology  oj  digestion,  a  scientific 
treatise  based  on  experiments  never  before  recorded  which  represented  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  American  physiology.  North 
appears  to  have  had  a  copy  of  this  book  which  he  had  obtained  from  a 
Dr.  Baldwin  of  New  Britain,  Ginnecticut,  who  had  one  of  the  first  six 
copies  of  this  work  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  Beaumont’s  text,  North  had 
a  sample  of  gastric  juice  from  the  stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin  which  had 
been  given  to  him  in  the  spring  of  1834  when  Beaumont  passed  through 
New  London  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  army  hospitals.  The  following 
notes  dealing  with  the  gastric  juice  appear  to  have  been  written  either  for 
a  letter  to  Beaumont  or  for  publication.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not 
printed  at  the  time. 

I  have  in  my  possession,  two  drachms  of  pure  gastric  juice,  taken  by  Dr. 
Beaumont’s  tube,  at  my  verbal  request,  from  the  morbid  aperature  of  the  stomach 
of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  like  many  others,  has  been  made  renowned  by  misfortune. 
This  fluid  has  been  kept  in  my  office  both  winter  and  summer  nearly  six  years. 

It  is  preserved  in  a  vial,  which  has  only  been  uncorked  occasionally  to  smell  or 
taste  the  fluid.  I  have  never  noticed  it  to  be  congealed  [“  frozen  ”  is  crossed  out], 
although  watched  for  that  purpose,  yet  aqueous  liquors  and  dead  tissues  would  often 
be  frozen  on  the  same  shelf. 

Dr.  Beaumont  had  preserved  gastric  juice  only  eleven  months  when  he  published 
his  book,  yet  he  might  have  done  more  in  this  single  respect.  [The  remainder  of 
the  paragraph  is  missing.] 

Can  this  vital  fluid,  if  it  be  such,  be  preserved  without  change  as  long  as  the 
bones,  teeth,  and  hair,  even  when  deprived  of  vitality}  .  .  .** 

E.  N.,  M.  D. 

In  another  notation  he  says :  “. . .  I  have  seen  it  frozen  and  thawed  I  know 
not  how  many  times.  It  is  now  as  sweet,  clear  and  fresh,  as  when  it  first 
came  into  my  possession.  It  could  doubtless  be  made  to  digest  animal 
and  vegetable  food.  It  does  not  freeze  as  readily  as  water.  Would  any 
other  human  juice  or  secretion  resist  the  action  of  frost  to  such  a  degree 
as  the  gastric  juice?  .  .  .”  •*  He  says  at  another  point :  “  It  is  known  that 
the  vitality  of  some  vegetables  and  some  animals  is  not  destroyed  by  frost. 
I  have  proved  by  experiment  that  a  like  law  exists  in  regard  to  the  human 
gastric  juice,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  science.  It  may  be 
curious,  if  not  otherwise  useful  to  record  the  fact.”  •*  And  he  has  further 

**  Miller,  William  S.  William  Beaumont  and  his  book,  Elisha  North  and  his  copy  of 
Beaumont’s  book.  Ann.  med.  Hist.,  1929  n.  s.  1,  174. 

••Ibid..v.  175. 
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questions :  “  Is  there  any  pure  chemical  material  which  will  operate  so 
readily  upon  such  a  multitude  of  such  diversified  substances  as  is  the  case 
with  gastric  juice?  Is  there  any  omnivorous  menstrum  like  this  .  .  , 
among  the  purely  chemical  agents?  Is  the  gastric  juice  omnivorous  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  animal  organization  ?  ”  “ 

Thus  at  seventy  North  was  as  interested  in  observations  on  the  gastric 
juice  as  he  had  been  in  the  repair  of  a  dislocated  arm  at  sixteen.  This 
determined  desire  to  search  out  the  truth  led  him  to  some  philosophical 
musings  in  the  midst  of  his  writings  on  anatomical  dissections.  “  The  medi¬ 
cal  profession  .  .  .  are  so  unphilosophically  opposed  by  public  sentiment, 
although  not  by  public  law,  that  few  men  dare  publish  inductive  truth, 
especially  as  regards  anatomy  or  mental  philosophy,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  profession,  or  that  of  the  public  .  .  .  what  avails  the  guaranteed 
liberty  of  the  press,  if  it  cannot  be  expressed  without  suffering  abuse.”  ** 
He  considered  truth  an  important  ”  commodity,”  to  be  purchased  by  all, 
for,  as  he  said :  “  Some  errors  are  made  sometimes  to  do  good,  as  well 
as  truth;  the  latter,  however,  is  the  better  commodity.” "  Truth  was  to  be 
sought  through  honest  and  free  inquiry,  which  no  one  could  afford  to 
relinquish.  However,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  grasp  the  truth.  A 
suitable  maturity  and  proper  discipline  of  the  brain  was  needed  for  its 
reception.  But  though  this  maturity  might  be  reached  by  many,  mankind 
was  more  often  faced  with  the  problem  of  settling  questions  of  expediency 
rather  than  of  philosophical  truth.  Problems  of  expediency  often  showed 
their  benefits  quickly,  whereas  although  “truth  is  durable,  [it  is]  not 
always  immediately  productive  of  benefit.”  **  Expediency  and  contending 
interests  often  occasioned  the  propagation  of  error  and  falsehood,  and 
retarded  the  promulgation  of  truth.  It  was  in  this  promulgation  of  the 
truth  that  philosophers  were  of  particularly  great  benefit  to  man.  North 
believed.  Although  they  had  imperfections,  they  were  a  useful  and 
commendable  minority,  for  they  “  should,  and  do,  stem  the  tide  or  course 
of  human  affairs,  when  such  course  or  tide  goes  wrong,  [rather]  than 
to  sail  at  one’s  ease  with  the  tide.”  ** 

At  another  time  he  wrote :  “.  .  .  when  one  publishes  any  subject  matter 
it  should  contain  not  only  the  truth,  but  plenary  of  evidence  in  relation  to 
it,  and  the  evidence  should  be  enforced,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  full  conviction  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.”  ** 

“/Wd.,  p.  175. 

**  North,  Science  of  life,  p.  166. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  xii. 


••  Ibid.,  p.  23. 
“  Ibid.,  p.  24. 
••  Ibid.,  p.  xiii. 
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North  was  not  only  a  lover  of  truth,  he  also  expressed,  in  his  books 
on  the  Science  of  life,  and  phrenology,  enlightened  ideas  about  religious 
toleration  and  a  strong  sense  of  God’s  presence  in  our  daily  life.  He 
wrote :  “  Man  has  the  power  of  choosing  obvious  motives  for  action ;  and 
this  makes  him  an  accountable  being.”  **  .  .  He  is  amenable  to  his  own 

organ  of  conscientiousness,  for  if  he  violates  his  propensities,  he  makes 
himself  unhappy.  He  is  accountable  to  society  or  other  persons,  for  if  he 
violates  their  propensities  he  makes  them  unhappy.  His  frailty  is  so 
great,  that  he  feels  an  accountability  to  God.  This  last  sentiment  is  not 
so  obvious  to  every  mind  as  the  two  former  kinds.”  *'  But  should  one  feel 
an  accountability  to  God?  “Religion,  by  the  by,  is  natural  to  mankind, 
like  commerce;  persons  may  be  duped,  by  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the 
latter.  Self  morality  belongs  to  individuals,  while  social  religion  is  an 
ideal  moral  system,  originating,  like  other  things,  in  some  measure  from 
God.”  •*  If  mankind  transgresses  the  laws  of  God,  it  will  suffer  both 
mentally  and  physically,  a  punishment  which  can  not  be  evaded.  “  Nor 
are  we  brought  into  existence  impiously  to  disprove  of  either  the  natural 
or  moral  laws  of  God,  but  to  study  and  obey  them,  with  great  adoration.”  ** 

In  following  these  laws  man’s  interest  is  apt  to  lead  him  to  a  further 
inquiry  of  the  nature  of  God  Himself.  However,  the  “  essence  of  God  is 
beyond  reach  of  comprehension  of  frail  human  beings.”**  Man,  in  his 
inability  completely  to  understand  God,  will  then  turn  his  attention  to  the 
life  with  God,  or  immortality. 

Human  beings  have  satisfied  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have  had 
a  beginning  and  are  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  end.  This  proves  a 
“  source  of  great  comfort  and  utility  in  society ;  and  it  may  have  been 
implanted  by  God  in  us,  as  part  of  our  nature,  partly  at  least,  on  the 
comfort  it  occasions  and  partly  as  evidence  that  we  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.”  •• 

North  appears  to  indicate  that  he  himself  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  for  when  discussing  his  vital  or  sentient  spirit,  he  said; 
“  Although  we  have  ever  considered  the  sentient  spirit,  or  soul,  as  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  general  animal  spirit ;  and  although,  on  this  particular,  we  have 
regarded  mankind  and  the  inferior  animals  alike ;  yet  we  do  not  deny  but 
that  God  can  make  by  his  great,  or  miraculous  power  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  human  soul,  and  make  it  immortal  agreeably  to  the 
Christian’s  faith  and  hope.  We  believe  God  can  make  a  know'n  substance 

**  North,  Phrenology,  p.  5.  **  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

•*  Ibid.,  p.  5.  •*  North,  Science  of  life,  p.  124. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  38.  ■'  ••  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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immortal  as  easily  as  he  can  an  unknown  one.”  However,  there  can  be 
no  proof  for  immortality.  Faith,  utility,  and  hope,  which  attend  us 
through  life,  ”  nor  leave  us  when  we  die,”  **  were  to  be  the  foundations 
of  our  belief  on  that  subject. 

One  is  not  forced  to  believe  in  God  or  inunortality  if  he  desires  to  do 
otherwise.  In  making  man,  God  gave  him  a  free  will  to  do  as  he  believes 
just,  and  that  “  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  our  power  to  choose 
that  conduct  and  sort  of  thinking,  which  we  believe  will  increase  our 
pleasure  and  diminish  our  pain.  Happiness  in  this  world,  devoid  of 
uneasiness,  is  a  chimera.”  *' 

Characteristic  of  North’s  intense  feeling  toward  freedom  in  any  under¬ 
taking  are  the  following  statements  concerning  the  individual’s  right  to 
worship :  “  The  highly  important  private  right  of  deciding  what  the  will 
of  God  is,  or  whether  the  most  High  has  revealed  his  will  to  mankind,  is 
not  given  up  by  any  individual  to  the  very  highest  public  authority  in  the 
United  States.  Powers  of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  not  that  of  force, 
are  only  civil  means  to  be  used  in  support  of  any  peculiar  religious  faith ; 
but  good  morals  can  be  enforced  by  more  powerful  means.” 

In  various  of  his  writings  North  also  stated  convictions  about  the 
importance  of  education.  ”  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  even 
if  it  be  in  some  respects  erroneous,  is  useful,  because  it  disciplines  the 
mind,  .  .  .”*®‘  but  truth  is  the  better  commodity.  In  obtaining  an 
education  more  depends  on  the  individual’s  own  will  and  on  his  own 
genius,  or  aptness  to  accomplish  his  object,  than  on  his  teachers.  The 
intelligent  individual  should  pass  his  knowledge  on  to  those  less  informed 
in  order  that  they  may  have  the  education  necessary  for  that  part  of 
society  in  which  they  are  to  move  in  future  life.  But  youth  must  take  care ; 
especially  are  they  to  be  warned  against  the  over-exertions  of  their  parents. 
The  ”  ambitions  of  parents,  especially  among  the  rich,  often  occasions  an 
injudicious  excitation  of  the  mental  faculties  of  their  offspring;  and  also 
a  premature  development  of  mental  organs.”  North  then  expressed  his 
views  on  what  in  modern  terminology  would  be  called  psychology  and 
psychological  testing  for  aptitude.  He  said  one  person  “  whose  sensitive 
and  perceptive  organization  is  naturally  better  than  that  which  is  useful 
to  him  for  motion,  is  the  Attest  person  found  among  others  for  mental 
employment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  one  whose  organs  for  motion  are 
the  most  perfect,  is  a  suitable  person  for  bodily  labour.  A  due  proportion 

North,  Science  of  life,  p.  29. 

Ibid.,  p.  76. 

Ibid.,  p.  102. 


Ibid.,  p.  27. 

Ibid.,  p.  28. 

North,  Phrenology,  p.  4. 
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of  such  organs,  or  parts,  in  each  individual  as  is  now  alluded  to,  is  the 
most  common,  and  upon  the  whole,  the  most  desirable;  and  they  can  be 
modified  by  education  and  habit.”  He  continued :  ”  We  can,  however, 
observe  their  natural  propensities,  and  thus  form  an  opinion  whether  they 
be  made  most  suitable  for  sensation  and  thought,  or  whether  they  be  most 
proper  for  action  or  manual  labour,  and  then  decide  what  employment  is 
best  for  their  usefulness ;  and  not  leave  so  important  a  decision  to  be  made 
by  chance,  or  caprice,  as  is  too  often  the  case.” 

The  education  of  youth  should  also  include  discipline  of  the  body  as 
well  as  of  the  mind.  The  former  can  be  improved  by  physical  power  as  the 
mind  by  education.  The  correction  of  an  infant’s  clubfoot  is  improvement 
as  was  also  the  shaving  of  a  male’s  beard,  but  North  had  other  examples 
of  which  he  did  not  approve.  ”  Woman’s  foot  can  be  made  to  be  small  as  in 
China,  and  the  body  of  a  lady,  can  be  made  to  resemble,  in  shape,  that 
unpleasant  insect,  the  wasp,  as  is  now  very  unfortunately  the  unwholesome 
fashion,  even  in  this  highly  civilized  country.  We  hope  to  be  excused  by 
the  ladies,  for  we  mean  them  no  harm.” 

The  flashes  of  wit  and  humor  found  in  North’s  writings  might  reflect 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins,  poet  and  wit,  under  whom  he  had 
studied  medicine  in  his  formative  years.  A  dry  humor  is  often  seen  in 
his  book  on  phrenology :  “  Mankind  are  fond  of  wonderfulness ;  it  is  not, 
however,  always  necessary  to  have  a  big  head  to  command  public  attention, 
as  some  untenably  teach;  not  that  I  myself  have  a  small  head.”***  On 
one  occasion  he  chanced  to  meet  two  elderly  ladies,  devotees  of  the  snuff 
box,  who  were  much  disturbed  over  the  opinions  that  this  practice  was 
injurious  to  the  mind.  They  stopped  him  to  ask :  “  Doctor,  we  have  heard 
that  taking  snuff  will  bring  on  insanity.  Is  that  true?  ”  North  replied  that 
it  would  not.  Still  doubtful,  they  pressed  him  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
affect  the  brain  and  cause  people  to  die.  “  No,  Madam,”  he  replied.  ”  It 
will  not  affect  the  brain  for  no  one  with  brains  will  use  snuff.”  ***  A  touch 
of  humor  is  also  to  be  found  in  his  ledger :  “Mr.  Blank,  to  doctoring  you 
till  you  died,  $17.50.”  *** 

North  was  once  called  to  the  house  of  a  patient  to  treat  the  foot  of  a 
voung  girl  who  was  modest  about  exposing  her  naked  foot  to  him.  He 

Ibid.,  p.  64. 
p.  65. 

Ibid.,  p.  75. 

•••  North,  Phrenology,  p.  68. 

Graves,  Charles  B.  Medicine  in  New  London  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  The 
heritage  of  Connecticut  medicine.  Edited  by  Herbert  Thoini.  New  Haven,  1942,  p.  87. 

Bolton,  op.  cit.  (note  2),  p,  21. 
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brushed  aside  this  false  modesty  with  a  brusque :  “  Come,  Miss  Blank,  if 
your  foot  is  clean,  let  me  see  it.” 

Elisha  North  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  in  the  city  of  New  London, 
where  he  is  buried  in  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery.  In  the  center  of  the  family 
lot  stands  a  large  granite  shaft  with  this  simple  inscription : 

Elisha  North.  M.  D. 

Bom  in  Goshen,  Litchfield,  Connecticut 
January  8,  1771 

Removed  to  New  London,  May  8,  1812 
Died  December  29,  1843 
A  much  esteemed  Physician 

A  contemporary,  who  apparently  knew  him  well,  wrote: 

Dr.  North  was  distinguished  by  zeal  for  his  patients  and  the  highest  degree  of 
integrity,  frankness,  and  disinterestedness  in  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  his 
efforts  for  their  benefits.  .  .  .  His  mind  being  incessantly  active,  was  generally 
occupied  when  at  leisure  from  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  physicians’  life  with  some 
favorite  subject  unconnected  with  the  more  practical  parts  of  his  profession,  in 
expressing  his  views  upon  which,  he  would  exhibit  an  eloquence  and  an  amount  of 
information  often  astonishingly  beyond  the  importance  of  the  topic,  in  the  estimation 
of  many.  His  ever  active  mind  dwelt  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  an  unworldly 
sphere  of  thought  and  reflection.  He  lived  the  life  which  we  attribute  to  an  ancient 
philosopher ;  unsuccessful  in  accumulating  property  yet  in  debt  to  no  one ;  indifferent 
to  a  great  extent  as  to  his  dress  and  manners,  and  to  worldly  interests,  he  was  often 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  fellow  beings  unless  his  attention  was 
especially  called  to  them.*^* 

Contemporary  descriptions  of  North  are  rare  and  the  comments  on  his 
work  in  newspapers  of  the  period  are  generally  laudatory  and  offer  but 
one  side  of  the  picture.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  a 
controversial  figure.  Some  of  his  forward-looking  ideas  he  was  able  to 
establish  without  much  opposition  (except  in  regard  to  vaccination), 
others  met  with  comparative  indifference  on  the  part  of  his  colleagues. 
This  did  not  discourage  him  from  going  quietly  ahead  with  his  work.  As 
with  so  many  physicians  who  accomplish  a  great  deal,  his  life  was 
smoothed  for  him  by  Mrs.  North.  They  raised  a  family  of  eight  children, 
four  boys  and  four  girls.  North’s  admiration  for  men  of  science  was 
evidenced  in  the  names  he  gave  three  of  his  four  sons.  The  eldest  he  named 
Erasmus  Darwin  North,  another  William  Heberden,  and  a  third,  Harvey. 
Erasmus,  after  completion  of  his  education  at  North  Carolina,  obtained  a 

'-Ibid.,  p.  21. 

“•  Graves,  loc.  cit.,  p.  87.  ,• 

Bolton,  op.  cil.  (note  2),  p.  22. 
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medical  degree  from  the  Yale  Medical  School  in  1833.  However,  he 
forsook  medicine  and  became  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  Yale  College  from 
1831-54.  William  Heberden  became  a  prominent  and  successful  dry-goods 
merchant  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  His  daughter  Maria  married 
Professor  Elisha  Mitchell  who  lost  his  life  while  exploring  on  Mt. 
Mitchell,  North  Carolina,  named  for  him.  Another  daughter,  Anna 
Hinman,  married  Dr.  Jackson  Bolton,  whose  only  child,  H.  C.  Bolton, 
later  wrote  a  biography  of  his  grandfather. 

Elisha  North  was  a  keen  observer  and  a  shrewd  reporter,  which  in 
combination  with  his  skill  in  inductive  reasoning  and  his  integrity,  enabled 
him  to  make  substantial  contributions  to  the  progress  of  medicine.  His 
role  in  the  establishment  of  vaccination,  with  the  introduction  of  the  first 
domestic  cowpox  infection  in  New  York,  was  of  real  consequence.  His 
publication  on  malignant  fever  was  the  first  book  on  this  subject.  The 
first  eye  infirmary'  in  North  America  which  he  established  in  New  London 
in  1817  did  much  to  initiate  the  idea  of  ophthalmological  clinics.  His 
writings — on  such  diversified  subjects  as  peat,  philosophy,  phrenology, 
religion,  education,  and  especially  on  medicine — showed  his  breadth  of 
interest  and  knowledge,  his  depth  of  reflection,  and  his  sound  common 
sense. 

He  loved  life  and  its  pleasures,  but  above  all  he  was  a  consecrated 
physician,  with  enormous  goodwill  toward  his  fellow  men  and  a  still 
greater  love  for  Truth  and  God. 
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American  Association  or  the  His¬ 
tory  OF  Medicine:  List  of  mem¬ 
bers,  June  1, 1956.  Bull.  Hist.  Med., 
1956,  30,  252-74. 

Blake,  John  B.  :  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
Report  of  the  29th  annual  meeting, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  19-21 
April,  1956.  BnU.  Hist.  Med.,  1956, 
30,  356-80,  port  [Benjamin  Spec- 
tor]. 

MacDermot,  H.  E.:  a  physician’s  re¬ 
flections.  On  foundation  stones. 
Calgary  Associate  Clinic  Hist. 
BuU.,  1956,  21,  73-76. 

Miller,  Genevieve,  ed.:  Bibliography 
of  the  history  of  medicine  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada — 1955. 
BuU.  Hist.  Med.,  1956,  30.  544-68. 


PoYNTER,  F.  N.  L.:  Medicine  and  the 
historian  [Fielding  H.  Garrison 
Lecture],  BuU.  Hist.  Med.,  1956, 
30,  420-35. 

Shryock,  Richard  H.:  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  medicine  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  1956,  62, 
81-91. 

Wilson,  John  B.  :  Phrenology  and  the 
Transcendentalists.  Am.  Lit.,  May, 
1956. 

-  HOSPITALS 

Bond,  E.  D.  :  Therapeutic  forces  in  early 
American  hospitals.  Am.  J.  Psy- 
chiat.,  1956,  113,  407-8. 

CuTOLO,  Salvatore  R.,  with  Arthur 
and  Barbara  Gelb  :  BeUevue  is  my 
home.  New  York :  Doubleday, 
1956.  [Reminiscences  of  twenty- 
five  years]. 

Denise,  Sister:  St.  Agnes  Hospital 
of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land:  founded  in  1862.  Maryland 
M.  /.,  1956,  5,  303-5,  iUus. 

Donaldson,  B.:  Canada’s  pioneer  hos¬ 
pitals.  L’Hotel  Dieu  de  Quebec. 
Calgary  Associate  Clinic  Hist.  BuU., 
1956,  21,  57-62. 

Goldman,  Leon:  Some  excerpts  from 
the  1837  case  report  books  of  the 
Commercial  Hospital  and  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  the  State  of  Ohio  [Cin¬ 
cinnati].  Ohio  M.  J.,  1956,  52, 
601-4,  illus. 

Lamb,  Albert  R.;  The  Presbyterian 
Hospital  and  the  Columbia-Presby- 
terian  Medical  Center,  1868-1943: 
a  history  of  a  great  medical  adven¬ 
ture.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1956,  xx  +  495  pp. 

Lebensohn,  Zigmond  M.:  Contribu¬ 
tions  of  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
to  a  century  of  medico-legal  pro¬ 
gress.  Centennial  Papers,  Saint 
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EltMobeths  Hospital,  Washington, 

’  D.C.,  1956,  39-65. 

Lxblond,  Sylvio:  The  Marine  Hos¬ 
pital  of  Quebec.  Calgary  Associate 
Clinic  Hist.  BuU.,  1956,  21,  33-46. 

Lewis,  Nolan  D.  C.:  Review  of  the 
scientific  publications  from  St 
Elizabeths  Hospital  during  the  past 
100  years.  M.  Ann.  District  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1956,  25,  143-47. 

MacDeruot,  H.  E.:  see  Forbes,  Mac¬ 
kenzie  under  Biography  [Montreal 
Children’s  Hospital]. 

Martin,  C.  F.  :  see  Osier,  Sir  William, 
under  Biography  [Montreal  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  in  Osier’s  time]. 

Murphy,  George  H.:  Golden  Jubilee 
Saint  Joseph’s  Hospital  1955  [Glace 
Bay,  Nova  Scotia].  Nova  Scotia 
M.  BuU.,  1956,  25,  109-15. 

Palmer,  William  N.:  The  first  50 
years  of  a  community  hospital 
[Emergency  Hospital,  Easton,  Md.]. 
Maryland  M.  1956,  5,  188-97, 
illus. 

Rooney,  William  E.:  see  Jefferson, 
Thomas,  tmder  Biography  [New 
Orleans  Marine  Hospital]. 

Rosenberg,  Abraham:  The  first  50 
years.  A  brief  history  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Joint  Diseases.  BuU.  Hasp. 
Joint  Diseases,  1956,  17,  105-9. 

Scarlett,  E.  P.:  see  Local  History 
AND  Societies,  Canada,  Alberta 
[Men  from  Montreal  General  Hos¬ 
pital  in  the  west]. 

Steele,  Porter  A.:  History  of  the 
Millard  Fillmore  Hospital.  BuU. 
Millard  FiUmore  Hasp.,  1956,  4, 
9-16. 

Wilson,  Frank  C.:  see  Finney,  J.  M. 
T.,  under  Biography  [Union  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital,  Baltimore]. 

WiNDSLEY,  H. :  The  Mount  Sinai  Hos¬ 
pital  of  New  York.  Guy’s  Hasp. 
Gas.,  1956,  70,  320-23. 


Bellevue  Hospital  Center.  M.  T imes 
(New  York),  1956,  S4,  560-65, 
illus.  [Editorial,  p.  557]. 

Hospitals  through  the  centuries.  [Ex¬ 
hibition  at  U.  S.  National  Museum], 
Hospitals,  1956,  30,  40-44,  iUus. 

JOURNALS 

Arvins,  Allan  N.  and  Yudkoff,  Irv¬ 
ing  :  see  under  Dentistry  {Jourud 
of  Dental  Medicine]. 

Blass,  J.  Lewis:  see  under  Dentistry 
[Journal  of  Dental  Medicine  1946- 
1955]. 

Carlson,  Eric  T.  :  see  Mead,  Edward, 
under  Biography  [American  Psy¬ 
chological  Journal]. 

Lovejoy,  Esther  P.:  Looking  back¬ 
ward  [Medical  Women’s  Journal, 
1893-1952].  /.  Am.  M.  Worn.  A., 
1956,  11,  137-39,  ports. 

Morgan,  Barbara  N.:  The  end  of  an 
era  [history  of  J.  Kentucky  M.  A.]. 
J.  Kentucky  M.  A.,  1956,  54,  437- 
38,  452-55,  port.,  illus. 
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Smithcors,  j.  F.:  Beginnings  of  veter¬ 
inary  journalism  in  America.  Norik 
Am.  Veterinarian,  1956,  37,  951-54. 

The  Baylor  Burr;  50th  Anniversary 
Issue.  See  under  Dentistry. 

It  was  news  then,  too.  See  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Illustrations  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Druggist]. 

LIBRARIES— MUSEUMS 

Doe,  Janet  and  Marshall,  Mary 
Louise,  editors :  Medical  Library 
Association  handbook  of  medical 
library  practice.  2nd  edition.  Chi¬ 
cago:  American  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  1956,  601  pp. 
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Futig,  Heney  H.:  The  Howard  Dit- 
trick  Museum  of  Historical  Medi¬ 
cine.  Medal  collection  of  the  Mus¬ 
eum.  Bull.  Cleveland  M.  Library, 
1956,  3,  56-57. 

Geiefen  HAGEN,  Geoege  :  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology  [Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution].  Bull.  Hist. 
Med.,  1956,  30,  474-75. 

- :  see  under  Phaemacy  [Pharmacy 

museums]. 

Hbnkle,  Heeman  H.  :  The  Medical 
Department  of  Crerar  Library. 
Centaur  of  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa, 
Nov.,  1956,  illus. 

Hubel,  John  E.  :  see  Brown,  William, 
under  Biogeaphy  [William  Brown’s 
private  museum]. 

McDaniel,  W.  B.,  2d:  Annual  report 
of  the  Library  [Gjllege  of  Physi¬ 
cians  of  Philadelphia].  Historical. 
Tr.  &  Stud.  Coll.  Phys.  Philad., 
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- :  Expanding  the  use  of  the  Li¬ 
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Stud.  CoU.  Phys.  Philad.,  1956,  23, 
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Millee,  Genevieve  ;  Medico-historical 
activities  [Qeveland  Medical  Li¬ 
brary].  Bull.  Cleveland  Med.  Li¬ 
brary,  1956,  3,  22-25. 

[OvEEHOLSEE,  Winpbed]  On  medical 
libraries  and  their  location.  M. 
Ann.  District  Columbia,  1956,  25, 
273. 

PuETLE,  Helen  R.  :  Notes  on  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Museum  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  of  Pathology.  Bull.  M. 
Library  A.,  1956,  44,  300-5. 

[Ramsey,  Heebeet  P.]  A  priceless 
heritage  [The  National  Library  of 
Medicine].  M.  Ann.  District  Co¬ 
lumbia,  1956,  25,  271-72,  illus. 

Simons,  Cobinne  Millee:  Lloyd  Li¬ 
brary  and  Museum  of  Cincinnati. 


Nat.  A.  Retail  Druggists  /.,  1956, 
78  (14),  28-30,  42-43,  port.,  illus. 

Thompson,  Kathbyn  S.:  America’s 
oldest  medical  library:  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital.  Bull.  M.  Library 
A.,  1956,  44,  428-30. 

Uhlenhuth,  Eduaed:  The  collection 
of  classics  of  anatomical  literature 
in  the  library  of  the  department  of 
anatomy.  Bull.  School  Med.  Univ. 
Maryland,  1956,  41,  i-xi. 

ViETS,  Heney  R.:  Boston  Medical  Li¬ 
brary.  Report  of  the  Librarian. 
New  England  J.  Med.,  1956,  255, 
122-28,  ports.,  illus. 

Yale  Medical  Libeaey:  Annual  report 
including  the  report  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Library  30  June  1956.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  1956,  34  pp. 

Hospitals  through  the  centuries.  See 
under  Hospitals  [Exhibition  at 
U.  S.  National  Museum]. 

Proposed  museum  of  history  and  tech¬ 
nology.  [Smithsonian  Institution — 
Halls  of  Medical  History,  Dental 
History  and  Pharmaceutical  His¬ 
tory]  /.  Hist.  Med.,  1956,  11,  449- 
50. 

William  H.  Welch  Medical  Library. 
T.  Norske  Laegeforen.,  1956,  76 
(12),  339,  illus. 


LOCAL  HISTORY  AND 
SOCIETIES 

Alabama 

Caemichael,  Emmett  B.:  Historical 
highlights  of  Alabama’s  unique 
medical  association.  Bull.  Jefferson 
County  M.  Soc.,  1956,  1  (1). 

Smith,  Walton  H.  Y.:  see  under 
Public  Health  and  Social  Medi¬ 
cine  [Evolution  of  venereal  disease 
control  in  Alabama]. 
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Arixona 

Buwek,  Willis  R.  and  Nugent,  Rob¬ 
ert  L. :  see  Lyman,  Rufus  A.,  under 
Biography  [University  of  Ari¬ 
zona]. 

Arkansas 

Dietrich,  F.  W.  :  see  Richardson, 
Charles,  under  Biography  [Pio¬ 
neer  dentists  of  Fayetteville]. 

California 

Charnock,  Donald  A.:  Medicine 
moves  west  [to  California].  Bull. 
M.  Library  A.,  1956,  44,  455-60. 

Canada 

Cleveland,  Donald  E.  H.  and  Forsey, 
R.  Roy:  see  under  Medical  Sa- 
ENCE  AND  Specialties  [Canadian 
Dermatological  Association  —  6rst 
25  years]. 

Paterson,  G.  R.  :  see  under  Pharmacy 
[Canadian  pharmacy  1906-1956]. 

CatMda,  Alberta 

Prieur,  G.  O.:  see  Gendron,  Francois, 
under  Biography  [First  physician 
of  old  Huronia]. 

Scarlett,  E.  P.  :  Eastern  gate  and 
western  cavalcade.  Being  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  part  played  by  men 
of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
and  McGill  Medical  School  in  the 
early  medical  history  of  western 
Canada.  Calgary  Associate  Clinic 
Histor.  Bull.,  1956,  21,  8-24. 

- :  A  walled  stead  [50th  anniversary 

of  founding  of  Calgary  Medical  So¬ 
ciety].  Alberta  M.  Bull.,  1956,  21 
(4).  3-9. 

Canada,  Newfoundland 

Kingsmill,  Diana  P.:  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Grenfell  Association.  McGill 
M.  1956,  25,  121-27. 


Canada,  Nova  Scotia 

Mackenzie,  K.  A.  &  Stewart,  C.  B.: 
see  under  Medical  Education 
[Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia]. 

Murphy,  George  H.:  see  under  Hos¬ 
pitals  [Saint  Joseph’s  Hospital  at 
Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia]. 

Canada,  Ontario 

Fielden,  K  C.:  The  Academy  [of 
Medicine  of  Toronto]  on  its  50th 
anniversary.  Bull.  Acad.  Med.  Tor¬ 
onto,  1956,  30,  33-46. 

Canada,  Quebec 

Donaldson,  B.:  see  under  Hospitals 
[L’Hotel  Dieu  de  Quebec]. 

Leblond,  Sylvio  :  see  under  Hospitau 
[Marine  Hospital  of  Quebec]. 

MacDermot,  H.  E.:  see  Forbes,  Mac- 
keneie,  under  Biography  [Montreal 
Children’s  Hospital]. 

Martin,  C.  F.  :  see  Osier,  Sir  Williom, 
imder  Biography  [Montreal  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital  in  Osier’s  time]. 

Scarlett,  E.  P.  :  see  under  Canada,  Al¬ 
berta  [Men  from  Montreal  General 
Hospital  and  McGill  Medical  School 
in  the  west]. 

Tidmarsh,  C.  J.:  The  history  of  the 
Osier  Society  [McGill  Universi^]. 
McGill  M.  J.,  1956,  25,  176-78. 

Canada,  Saskatchewan 

Roemer,  Milton  I.:  The  Saskatchewan 
Air  Ambulance  Service:  medical 
and  public  health  aspects.  Canad. 
M.  A.  J.,  1956,  75,  529-33. 

Colorado 

Huskin,  Dave:  see  under  Pharmacy 
[Springer’s  Pharmacy,  Colorado’s 
oldest  drug  store]. 

Shaw,  Mildred  H.  :  see  Holliday,  under 
Biography. 
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Connecticut 

Sbakp,  Jacob:  see  under  Dentistky 
[History  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Dental  Association  1864-1956]. 

Thoms,  Herbekt:  The  doctor  in  col¬ 
onial  Connecticut  Connecticut  M. 

1956,  20,  986-88. 

District  of  Columbia 

GiirrENHACEN,  Geobge:  see  tmder  Li¬ 
braries —  Museums  [Smithsonian 
Institution]. 

Libensohn,  Zigmond  M.:  see  under 
Hospitals  [Saint  Elizabeths  Hos¬ 
pital,  Washingfton,  D.  C.]. 

Lewis,  Nolan  D.  C:  see  under  Hos¬ 
pitals  [St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
Washington,  D.  C.] 

Lovell,  John:  see  under  Dentistry 
[College  of  Dentistry,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity]. 

PuRTLE,  Helen  R.  :  see  under  Libraries 
-Museums  [Medical  Museum  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Path¬ 
ology,  Washington]. 

Georgia 

Coleman,  Wm.  E.:  see  under  Den¬ 
tistry  [The  true  story  of  Atlanta]. 

- :  see  under  Dentistry  [Early  his¬ 
tory  of  dentistry  in  Fulton  County]. 

Hawaii 

In  memoriam.  Doctors  of  Hawaii.  V. 
Hawaii  M.  /.,  1956, 16,  159-60,  192- 
200. 

Illinois 

Henkle,  Herman  H.:  see  under  Li- 
braries-Museums  [Crerar  Library, 
Chicago]. 

Olsen,  N.  H.:  see  under  Dentistry 
[Northwestern  University  Dental 
School]. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine  [Chicago] — 


its  first  40  years.  Proc.  Inst.  M. 
Chicago,  1956,  21,  2-3. 

Indiana 

Bothel,  Johns  see  under  Pharmacy 
[Purdue  University  School  of  Phar¬ 
macy]. 

Boyd,  R.  C.  et  al. :  see  under  Dentistry 
[Indiana  University  School  of  Den¬ 
tistry]. 

Denny,  James  W.:  see  under  Medical 
Education  [Indiana  Medical  Edu¬ 
cation'  Fotmdation]. 

[Lee,  C.  O.]  :  see  under  Pharmacy 
[Indiana  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion]. 

Miller,  Leonora  P.:  Doctors,  drugs, 
and  disease  in  pioneer  Princeton. 
Indiana  Mag.  Hist.,  June,  1956. 

Myers,  B.  D.  :  see  under  Medical  Edu¬ 
cation  [Medical  education  in  In¬ 
diana]. 

Niles,  Edward  H.:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Butler  University  College  of 
Pharmacy]. 

Iowa 

It  was  salubrious:  the  first  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Scott  County  Medical 
Society.  J.  Iowa  M.  Soc.,  1956,  46, 
110-13. 

Medical  education  100  years  ago.  See 
under  Medical  Education  [Medi¬ 
cal  School  at  Keokuk,  Iowa]. 

Scott  County  [Medical  Society]  cen¬ 
tennial.  /.  loxva  M.  Soc.,  1956,  46, 
87.  [Editorial] 

Kansas 

Dennie,  Charles  C.:  Old  Doc.  [Folk 
medicine  in  Eastern  Kansas,  late 
19th  century].  Virginia  M.  Month., 
1956,  82,  278-84. 

Medical  history  [Request  for  material  on 
history  of  Kansas  medicine].  /. 
Kansas  M.  Soc.,  1956,  57,  285. 
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Kentucky 

Hall,  D.  P.:  see  under  Medical  Edu¬ 
cation  [University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Medicine], 

Logan,  T.  EL:  see  under  Dentistry 
[University  of  Louisville  School  of 
Dentistry], 

Sprau,  Robert  L.:  see  under  Dentis¬ 
try  [University  of  Louisville, 
School  of  Dentistry], 

Louisiana 

Freedman,  Benjamin  :  see  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  and  Social  Medicine 
[Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health 
centennial], 

Marshall,  Mary  Louise  and  Shou- 
GHRO,  Elizabeth  :  see  under  Medi¬ 
cal  Education  [Tulane  Univer¬ 
sity], 

Rooney,  William  E.:  see  Jefferson, 
Thomas,  under  Biography  [New 
Orleans  Marine  Hospital], 

Maryland 

CosTiNE,  Virginia,  et  al.:  Planned 
Parenthood  Qinic  [Baltimore], 
Maryland  M.  1956,  5,  404-5. 

Denise,  Sister:  see  under  Hospitals 
[St.  Agnes  Hospital,  Baltimore], 

Palmer,  William  N,:  see  under 
Hospitals  [Emergency  Hospital, 
Easton,  Md.], 

Shryock,  Richard  H.:  Report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
See  under  Medical  Education. 

- :  see  under  Medical  Education 

[Influence  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  on  American  medical  edu¬ 
cation]. 

Wilson,  Frank  C.:  see  Finney,  J.  M. 
T.,  under  Biography  [Union  Mem¬ 
orial  Hospital,  Baltimore], 

William  H.  Welch  Medical  Library,  See 
under  Libraries-Museums. 


Massachusetts 

Billias,  George  A.:  Pox  and  politics 
in  Marblehead,  1773-1774.  Esses 
Inst.  Hist.  CoU.,  1956,  92,  43-58. 

Churchill,  Edward  D. :  see  under 
Medical  Education  [Harvard 
Medical  School,  1906-1956], 

CowEN,  David  L,:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Boston  editions  of  Nicholas 
Culpeper], 

Merrill,  Theodore  C.  :  see  under  Medi¬ 
cal  Education  [Boston  University 
School  of  Medicine], 

ViETS,  Henry  R.:  see  under  Libraries- 
Museums  [Report  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library], 

Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  1781- 
1956  [Editorial],  New  England  J. 
Med.,  1956,  254,  770-71, 

Michigan 

Bunting,  Russell  W,  :  see  under  Den¬ 
tistry  [University  of  Michigan]. 

Hand,  Dorothy:  see  under  Dentistry 
[History  of  dental  hygienists  in 
Michigan], 

Kirkconnel,  Norma  E.  and  McCain, 
R.  Faye:  see  under  Nursing  [De¬ 
gree  program  in  nursing  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan], 

Rochon,  Rene:  see  tmder  Dentistry 
[Dental  education  in  Detroit], 

Ward,  Marcus  L,:  see  under  Dentis¬ 
try  [Michigan  dentistry], 

Wertheimer,  Fred:  see  under  Den¬ 
tistry  [Public  health  dentistry  in 
Michigan], 

Detroit  Dental  Aid  Commission.  See 
under  Dentistry. 

Minnesota 

Gorlin,  R.  J.:  see  under  Dentistry 
[University  of  Minnesota,  Schod  of 
Dentistry], 

Hanson,  Adolph  M.:  History  of  medi¬ 
cine  in  Minnesota.  The  medical  his- 
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tory  of  Rice  G«inty  (1855-1901). 
Minnesota  Med.,  1956,  39,  52-60, 
250-56. 

Mississippi 

Jones,  Ruth  Irene:  Ante-bellum 
watering  places  of  the  Mississippi 
Gulf  coast.  /.  Mississippi  Hist., 
Oct.,  1956. 

Milne,  John  A.:  Early  Mississippi 
physicians.  J.  Mississippi  History, 
1956,  18,  157-74. 

Weight,  W.  R.:  see  under  Dinttstey 
[Early  dentistry  in  Mississippi  and 
the  Mississippi  Dental  Association]. 

Missouri 

Bowles,  U.  D.:  see  under  Dintistey 
[University  of  Kansas  City  Dental 
School]. 

Geisham,  Maejoeie  E.  Fox:  see  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Joseph  Nash,  under  Bioc- 
EAPHY  [Medical  Department  of 
Kemper  Coll^,  Missouri]. 

Khalipah,  E.  S.:  see  under  Dentistry 
[St  Louis  Dental  Society]. 

Penticuft,  J.  C.  :  see  under  Dentistry 
[University  of  Kansas  City  Dental 
School]. 

New  Jersey 

Kearns,  James  A.,  Kedeesha,  R. 
George  and  Weinstock,  Murray: 
see  under  Pharmacy  [History  of 
establishment  of  the  pharmacy  in¬ 
ternship  in  New  Jersey]. 

Rogers,  Fred  B.  :  see  under  Medical 
Education  [“  Medical  Doctor  ” 
degrees  of  New  Jersey]. 
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Austin,  Margaret  :  History  of  women 


in  medicine;  a  symposium.  Early 
period.  Bull.  M.  Library  A.,  1956, 
44,  12-15. 

Berman,  Alex:  A  striving  for  scien¬ 
tific  respectability:  some  American 
Botanies  and  the  19th  century  plant 
materia  medica.  Bull.  Hist.  Med., 
1956,  30,  7-31,  iUus. 

- :  Neo-Thomsonianism  in  the  United 

States.  It  Hist.  Med.,  1956, 11, 133- 
55,  illus. 

Cameron,  Thomas  S.:  Thirty-five 
years  of  evolution  [Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  medicine].  Boston 
M.  Quart.,  1956,  7  (1),  1-3. 

Dame,  L.  R.  :  Sears- Roebuck  Founda¬ 
tion  plan  of  assistance  to  physicians. 
New  England  J.  Med.,  1956,  255, 
510-11. 

Fleming,  Willard  C.:  see  under  Den¬ 
tistry  [Professional  competence 
and  attitudes]. 

Kleinert,  Margaret  Noyes:  Medical 
women  in  New  England.  History 
of  the  New  Emgland  Women’s  Med- 
ietd  Society.  /.  Am.  M.  Worn.  A., 
1956,  11,  63-64,  67. 

McGrew,  EIlizabeth  A.:  The  history 
of  women  in  medicine;  a  sympos¬ 
ium.  'The  present  Bull.  M.  Library 
A.,  1956,  44,  23-24. 

Noer,  Rudolf  J.:  The  obligation  of 
achievement.  (Retrospect  and  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  Central  Surgical  Asso¬ 
ciation).  Arch.  Surgery  (Chicago), 
1956,  73,  375-82,  porU. 

Reid,  Ada  Chree  :  Those  were  the  days 
[History  of  the  American  Medical 
Women’s  Association].  /.  Am.  M. 
Worn.  A.,  1956,  11,  140-41. 

Smithcxirs,  j.  F.:  Family  tree  of  the 
veterinarian.  Veterinary  Med., 
1956,  50,  7-S. 

Wright,  Katharine  W.:  History  of 
women  in  medicine;  a  symposium. 
Nineteenth  century  or  transitional 
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period.  Bull.  M.  Library  A.,  1956, 
44,  16-22. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL 
MEDICINE 

Amceles,  Maeceu)  C.  :  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health.  Historical  back¬ 
ground  of  public  health  system  in 
the  Philippines.  Philippine  M. 
World,  1956,  17,  99-103. 

Ascis,  A.  J. :  see  under  Dentistsy 
[History  of  dental  public  health]. 

Beadbury,  Dorothy  E.  :  Four  decades 
of  action  for  children.  A  short  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Children’s  Bureau.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  Publication  no.  358, 
1956,  90  pp. 

CutsoN,  Gerald  H.  :  Who  put  the 
borax  in  Dr.  Wiley’s  butter? 
American  Heritage,  1956,  7,  No.  5, 
58-63,  95,  illus. 

CoRNELY,  Paul  B.  :  Segregation  and 
discrimination  in  medical  care  in 
the  United  States.  Am.  J.  Pub. 
Health,  Sept.,  1956. 

Freedman,  Benjamin:  Louisiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  centennial  of  its 
establishment  [Abstract  of  article 
in  Bull.  Tulane  M.  Fac.,  1955,  15, 
15-22].  BuU.  Af.  Library  A.,  1956, 
44,  391. 

Gilbert,  A.  M.:  see  under  Pharmacy 
[Fifty  years  of  federal  food  and 
drug  legislation  and  food  standardi¬ 
zation]. 

Gilcreas,  F.  Wellington:  Standard 
methods  [water  examination] — 
past,  present,  and  future.  Am.  /. 
Pub.  Health,  1956,  46,  755-62. 

Goodrich,  William  W.:  see  under 
Pharmacy  [Judicial  highlights  of 
50  years’  enforcement.  Food  and 
Drug  Act]. 

Haupt,  Alma  C.  :  see  under  Nursing 
[Forty  years  of  teamwork  in  public 
health  nursing]. 


Horwitz,  Wiluam:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Role  of  the  A.  O.  A.  C.  in 
passage  of  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1906]. 

Hyde,  Henry  Van  Zile:  Man’s 
emergence  toward  health.  The 
C.-E.  A.  Winslow  Lecture,  1955. 
Pub.  Health  Reports,  1956,  71,  151- 
59. 

Janssen,  Wallace  F.  :  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Food  and  Drug  Act  anni¬ 
versary]. 

Kerr,  Maurice  P.:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Food  and  Drug  Act  anni¬ 
versary]  . 

Klumpp,  Theodore  G.:  see  imder 
Pharmacy  [Pharmaceutical  indus¬ 
try’s  contribution  to  health]. 

Larrick,  George  P.:  50  years  of  food 
and  drug  protection.  Pub.  Health 
Rep.,  1956,  71,  557-59,  ports. 

- :  see  under  Pharmacy  [Food  and 

Drug  Administration]. 

McKelvey,  Blake  :  The  history  of 
public  health  in  Rochester,  New 
York.  Rochester  History,  July 
1956. 

McManus,  John  J. :  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Reviews  and  reminiscences 
of  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906]. 

Miller,  Carl  R.  :  see  under  Pharmacy 
[50th  anniversary  of  Food  and 
Drug  Laws]. 

Mintener,  Bradshaw:  see  under 
Pharmacy  [Food  and  drug  pro¬ 
tection]. 

Munch,  James  C.  :  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Half  century  of  drug  con¬ 
trol]. 

Roemer,  Milton  I.:  see  under  Local 
History  and  Societies,  Canada, 
Saskatchewan  [Saskatchewan  Air 
Ambulance  Service :  medical  and 
public  health  aspects]. 

Rogers,  Fred  B.:  see  Hunt,  Estra 
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Mundy,  under  Biogkaphy  [Pioneer 
of  public  health]. 

Smith,  Walton  H.  Y.:  Evolution  of 
venereal  disease  control  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  J.  M.  A.  Alabama,  1956,  26, 
112-15. 

TaicHTxs,  Jerome:  see  under  Phar¬ 
macy  [Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Gismetic  Art  and  the  New  York 
City  Sanitary  Code], 

Trussell,  Ray  E.:  Hunterdon  Medi¬ 
cal  Center.  The  story  of  one  ap¬ 
proach  to  rural  medical  care.  New 
York,  1956,  xxxii  -1-  236  pp. 

Wertheimer,  Fred:  see  under  Den¬ 
tistry  [Public  health  dentistry  in 
Michigan]. 


Williams,  Huntington:  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Edwin  Chadwick  on  Ameri¬ 
can  public  health.  M.  Officer,  1956, 
95.  273-79. 

Early  views  re^rding  the  daily  bath. 

Ohio  M.  1956,  52.  504. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  See  under  Pharmacy. 
Forty-five  years  of  health  progress. 
Statist-Bull.,  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  1956,  37  (Nov.),  3-6. 
Most  significant  peacetime  legislation  in 
the  history  of  America  [Food  and 
Drug  Act].  See  under  Pharmacy. 
The  semi-centennial  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Law.  [Editorial].  J.  M.  Soc. 
New  Jersey,  1956,  53.  487. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE  OF  THE 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


I.  Staff:  195^-57 

Richard  H.  Shryock,  William  H.  Welch  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Medicine,  and  Director  of  the  Institute. 

OwsEi  Temkin,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Sanford  V.  Larkey,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Ludwig  Edelstein,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Edward  H.  Hume,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Barkev  S.  Sanders,  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Janet  B.  Koudelka,  Assistant  Editor,  Bulletin  of  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

Doo  Jong  Kim,  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Joshua  O.  Leibowitz,  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

Doha  B.  Weiner,  Fellow  in  the  History  of  Medicine. 

11.  Courses:  1956-57 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Temkin.  First  Quarter. 

Use  of  the  Library.  Dr.  Larkey.  First  Quarter. 

History  and  Economics  of  Medical  Care.  Dr.  Shryock  and  Dr.  Sanders. 
Second  Quarter. 

The  Aristotelian  System  of  Biology.  Dr.  Edelstein.  Second  Quarter. 
History  of  American  Medicine.  Dr.  Shryock.  Third  and  Fourth 
Quarters. 

History  of  Pharmacology.  Dr.  Temkin.  Third  Quarter. 

Methods  of  Medical  History.  Dr.  Temkin.  Fourth  Quarter. 

III.  Program  in  Medical  History 

The  most  notable  development  in  this  area  was  the  decision,  by  the 
authorities  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  that  the  course  in  the  Outlines  of 
Medical  History  should  hereafter  be  required  of  all  first-year  students. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  requirement  has  been  made  in  the  School. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  staff,  the  regulation  is  not  only  desirable 
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on  educational  grounds,  but  will  also  improve  the  status  of  medical  history 
as  an  integral  part  of  medical  education. 

The  regulation  goes  into  effect  in  September,  1957.  Subsequently,  the 
new  program  of  the  School  of  Medicine  will  provide  for  one  or  two 
additional,  required  courses  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  science — 
with  special  reference  to  medicine.  It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  have 
some  bearing,  eventually,  on  a  broad  effort  to  interrelate  the  teaching  of 
the  sciences  and  humanities  throughout  the  University. 

IV.  Activities  of  the  Staff 

Dr.  Temkin  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  professor,  as  of  July  1,  1957. 
This  action  involved  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  School  of  Medicine, 
which  had  hitherto  permitted  only  one  professorship  in  a  department. 
Dr.  Temkin  continued  to  serve  as  Editor  of  this  Bulletin,  and  also  as 
Vice  President  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 
During  the  year,  he  lectured  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  College 
of  Medicine  and  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Dr.  Temkin  also  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at 
Richmond  and  Williamsburg,  May  6-8. 

Dr.  Larkey  continued  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Library 
Association. 

Dr.  Shryock  continued  to  serve  on  the  councils  of  a  number  of  national 
and  international  learned  societies,  and  on  the  board  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  He  read  papers  or  lectured  at  several  universities — Mary¬ 
land,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Pennsylvania — and  was  invited  to  give 
the  Stokes  Lectures  at  New  York  University  in  1959.  During  the  year, 
he  served  on  a  half-time  basis  at  Hopkins,  giving  the  rest  of  his  time  to 
work  with  the  University  Survey  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As 
of  June  30,  1958,  he  will  retire  on  age  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  will  be  appointed  Librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  part-time  professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  of  September  30,  1957,  Mrs.  Janet  Koudelka  resigned  as  Assistant 
Editor  of  this  Bulletin,  in  order  to  complete  formal  training  in  the  library 
field.  In  view  of  her  able  and  conscientious  service  to  the  Institute  over 
more  than  a  decade,  it  is  pleasant  to  announce  that  she  is  assured  of 
appointment  to  the  Welch  Library  staff  in  July,  1958.  It  is  expected  that 
she  will  become  Curator  of  Rare  Books,  and  such  appointment  will  be  of 
service  to  the  Institute  as  well  as  to  the  Library. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  that  Mrs.  Owsei  Temkin  has  been  named  Assistant 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin.  She  brings  to  this  work  a  linguistic  and  cultural 
background  which  will  be  most  helpful.  We  also  wish  to  welcome  Miss 
Margueritte  L.  Denny,  as  Dr.  Temkin’s  secretary. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  that  we  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Hume  on  February  9,  1957,  at  the  age  of  80.'  Dr.  Hume, 
although  not  resident  in  Baltimore,  had  long  been  viewed  as  a  member 
of  our  staff.  He  was  a  former  Noguchi  lecturer  at  the  Institute,  and  had 
from  time  to  time  conducted  here  informal  discussions  of  the  history  of 
Chinese  medicine. 

V.  Publications 

Volume  XXX  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  November-December  issue  of  1956.  This  contained  v  +  598 
pages  and  10  illustrations.  About  180  pages  were  devoted  to  materials 
coming  directly  from  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  of  which  the  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ.  Articles  were  contributed 
by  19  members  of  the  Association,  and  18  came  from  non-members. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  published,  for  the  Institute,  Professor  Alexan¬ 
dre  Koyre’s  From  the  Closed  World  to  the  Infinite  Universe.  This  study 
of  early  modem  cosmology  is  based  upon  Dr.  Koyre’s  Noguchi  lecture 
at  the  Institute  in  1954. 

Armand  Colin,  of  Paris,  published  a  French  translation  of  Dr.  Shryock’s 
Development  of  Modem  Medicine  under  the  title  Histoire  de  la  Medicine 
Modeme.  This  is  based  upon  a  complete  revision  of  the  original  text. 

Dr.  Shryock’s  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1^04-1^54:  A  Study 
of  the  Voluntary  Health  Movement  in  the  United  States,  was  published 
by  the  Association. 

Articles  published  by  staff  members  will  be  listed  in  the  annual  Report 
of  the  President  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1957. 


VI.  Collections 

Books  166 

Periodicals : 

Titles  subscribed  to  24 

Titles  exchanged  14 

Titles — new  subscriptions  3 


Total  43 


^  Sec  this  Bulletin,  p.  575. 
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VII.  Institute  Offices 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Director,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
transferred  his  offices  to  certain  of  the  Institute’s  rooms  in  the  Welch 
Library  building.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement,  pending  the  provision 
of  administrative  offices  in  the  new,  basic  sciences  building  of  the  School 
of  Medicine. 


VIII.  Exhibits 

In  the  spring,  1957,  an  exhibit  illustrating  the  history  of  cardiovascular 
sound  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Victor  McKusick  of  the  Department  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  in  collaboration  with  two  third-year  medical  students — Mr.  William 
D  .Sharpe  and  Mr.  Allen  O.  Warner.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Harvey  Tercentenary,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  materials 
was  published  in  the  September-October  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Medicine. 

IX.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club 

The  Qub  held  two  regular  meetings  during  the  year.  The  officers  were 
Dr.  Victor  A.  McKusick,  President;  Dr.  Richard  H.  Shryock,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  Dr.  John  C.  Harvey,  Secretary. 

At  the  autumn  meeting,  December  17,  1956,  Dr.  Pasteur  Vallery-Radot, 
of  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  gave  an  address  on  “  The  History  of 
Allergy  and  Anaphylaxis  Prior  to  1921.” 

The  spring  meeting,  April  29,  1957,  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Harvey  Tercentenary.  Dr.  Owsei  Temkin  spoke  on  ”  Harvey  and  Before: 
Recent  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Cardiovascular  Physiology”; 
Dean  Philip  Bard  on  “The  Rev.  Stephen  Hales:  His  Contributions  to 
Cardiovascular  Physiology”;  and  Dr.  Victor  A.  McKusick  on  “The 
Contributions  of  a  Medical  Student  (Rouanet),  a  Veterinarian  (Chau- 
veau)  and  an  Engineer  (Reynolds)  to  the  Understanding  of  Cardio¬ 
vascular  Sound.” 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  April  15,  1957,  in  association  with  the 
Institute,  to  honor  the  memory  of  Henry  E.  Sigerist,  1891-1957.  Appre¬ 
ciations  of  Dr.  Sigerist’s  career  and  achievements,  as  the  former  Director 
of  the  Institute,  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  man,  were  expressed  by  Doctors 
Ludwig  Edelstein,  Sanford  Larkey,  Richard  H.  Shryock,  and  Owsei 
Temkin. 

Richard  Harrison  Shryock 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REPORTS 

EDWARD  HICKS  HUME 
1876-1957 

One  of  the  many  outstanding  characteristics  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume,  who  died 
at  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  on  February  9,  1957,  at  the  Biblical  age  of  four  score 
years,  was  his  extraordinary  sense  of  perspective  of  time  and  place.  Reared  in  a 
missionary  home  in  India,  his  religious  faith  and  Christian  ideals  were  nurtured 
in  their  natural  Asiatic  setting.  In  an  Indian  environment  the  stories  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  to  him  were  history  with  a  very  modem  ring.  His  amazing 
gift  for  mastery  of  languages  went  far  beyond  mere  facility  with  current  idiom 
and  the  ability  to  converse  fully  with  his  foreign  friends.  A  former  student  at  the 
Hunan-Yale  Medical  College  at  Changsha  once  related  to  me  with  awe  (while  we 
were  fellow  graduate  students  at  the  Peiping  Union  Medical  College)  how  Doctor 
Hume  had  revealed  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  ancient  scholarly  language,  the 
“wen-li,”  in  discussing  a  concept  from  the  Confucian  Classics  at  a  chapel  talk. 

During  his  college  days  at  Yale,  and  subsequently  as  a  medical  student  in  contact 
with  those  great  classicists  at  Johns  Hopkins,  especially  Welch,  Osier  and  Billings, 
the  youthful  Htune  had  his  mental  horizons  widened  as  he  grew  in  understanding 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  which  had  come  down  from  Western  sources.  In 
the  words  of  Henry  Adams,  “  Time  and  experience  which  alter  all  perspectives  " 
were  the  invaluable  assets  which  set  the  pattern  for  Doctor  Hume’s  career  and 
achievements. 

After  receiving  his  M.  D.  degree  at  Johns  Hopkins  in  1901,  he  was  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  India  to 
conduct  research  on  bubonic  plague  at  Bombay  for  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  from  1903  to  1905. 

As  founder  and  organizer  of  the  medical  school  and  hospital  of  Yale-in-China 
at  Qiangsha,  Hunan,  he  became  successively  Dean,  Professor  of  Medicine,  and 
President  there.  At  the  age  of  30  he  began  studies  of  Chinese  literature,  language, 
and  Chinese  medicine  which  won  him  recognition  in  both  the  East  and  West  as 
an  outstanding  scholar  in  those  fields.  These  attainments  have  been  perpetuated 
in  his  books.  The  Chinese  Way  in  Medicine  1940,  Doctors  East  Doctors  West  1946, 
which  won  the  W.  W.  Norton  Award,  and  Dauntless  Adventure:  The  Life  of 
Dr.  Winston  Pettus  1952.  Doctors  Courageous,  published  in  1950,  is  an  historical 
biographical  anthology  of  the  lives  of  great  medical  missionaries  the  world  over. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  his  colleagues  during  the  years  at  Hunan-Yale  Medical 
College,  Dr.  Reginald  M.  Atwater,  Doctor  Hume  was  “  really  the  top  medical 
statesman  in  China.” — “  Only  a  few  physicians  have  made  a  success  of  imiversity 
administration.  Doctor  Hume  was  exceptional  in  this  but  he  never  let  his  medical 
horizons  blot  out  the  broader  cultural  and  human  horizons  to  which  he  was  dedi- 
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cated.  He  was  one  physician  who  with  philosophic  understanding  perceived  the 
brger  dimensions  beyond  his  own  field.” 

”  Unquestionably,  Doctor  Hume  was  unique  in  the  integration  of  his  Chinese 
colleagues  into  places  of  full  responsibility  .  .  .  when,  about  1910,  he  introduced 
his  new  colleague  Dr.  Yen  to  the  members  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Yale  Mission  was  ready  when  the  surge  of  nationalism  demanded 
that  Chinese  carry  the  responsibility.”  Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
acquaintance  with  Doctor  Yen  when  he  succeeded  Doctor  Hume  as  president  at 
Changsha  were  fully  aware  of  how  ably  and  successfully  the  transition  was  made. 

At  the  age  of  SO  Doctor  Hume  began  his  second  career  as  a  medical  adminis¬ 
trator,  author,  and  lecturer,  first  while  executive  vice-president  and  director  of  the 
New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  lecturer  on  Chinese 
medical  history  at  Yale.  Then,  after  a  three  year  assignment  as  liaison  officer  to 
the  Chinese  National  Health  Administration,  he  returned  home  to  organize  and 
direct  the  Christian  Medical  Council  for  Overseas  Work.  That  Council  continues 
as  a  living  memorial  to  his  vision  and  statesmanship,  as  a  coordinating  mechanism 
of  medical  work  and  educational  programs  for  foreign  nationals  as  well  as  American 
doctors  and  nurses  among  mission  hospitals  and  medical  schools. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  working  closely  with  Doctor  Hume  in  such 
activities  as  the  Christian  Medical  Council  and  the  American  Bureau  for  Medical 
Aid  to  China  were  deeply  impressed  by  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  unfailing  zest  for 
life,  and  spirit  of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  To  the  very  end  of  his  long  and 
tremendously  productive  life  he  retained  an  ardent  interest  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  History  of  Medicine,  and  the  Section  on  Historical  and  Cultural 
Medicine  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine.  From  1938  on  Doctor  Hume 
was  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  School 
of  Medicine.  In  this  capacity  he  used  from  time  to  time  to  give  seminars  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  medicine  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Medicine. 

Understandably  his  ties  to  Yale  from  his  undergraduate  days  remained  very  close 
to  his  heart  He  would  have  especially  appreciated  the  words  of  the  President  and 
Fellows  there,  in  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  time  of  his  death.  “  He  brought 
honor  and  luster  to  the  name  of  Yale  both  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Asia,  where,  in 
dedicated  family  tradition,  he  pioneered  in  the  work  of  Christian  medical  education. 
His  distinguished  career  spanned  the  course  of  the  Yale-in-China  Association  to 
which  he  gave  the  full  measure  of  his  professional  interest  and  compassionate 
affection.  No  one  of  Yale’s  sons  has  given  more  in  the  cause  of  his  fellowmen 
without  regard  for  race,  color  or  creed.  Courageous  and  dauntless  to  the  end,  he 
has  left  his  mark  not  alone  with  doctors  east  and  doctors  west,  but  with  all  who 
sought  as  he  did  to  ‘  build  bridges  between  nations  and  cultures 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE 
Thirty-First  Annual  Meeting,  May  22-24,  1958 

The  Thirty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  will  be  held  in  New  York  City,  May  22-24,  1958.  The  Association’s 
hosts  will  be  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and  The  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research. 

Members  who  may  wish  to  submit  papers  for  the  consideration  of  the  Program 
Committee  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 
Dr.  lago  Galdston,  The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  2  East  103  Street, 
New  York  29,  N.  Y. 

Those  submitting  papers  should  send,  preferably,  the  full  text  of  their  communica¬ 
tion,  or  a  full  abstract  of  not  less  than  500  words.  No  paper  submitted  by  title  only 
will  be  considered. 


The  William  Osler  Essay 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  and  research  in  medical  history  among  students 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  American  Association 
of  the  History  of  Medicine  has  established  a  Medal  that  will  be  granted  annually 
to  the  author  of  the  best  student  essay  submitted  to  the  Association. 

The  Medal  has  been  named  in  honor  of  William  Osier,  who  more  than  any  other 
academic  teacher  succeeded  in  creating  among  students  enthusiasm  for  the  history 
of  medicine. 

The  Association  will  consider  unpublished  essays  by  men  and  women  who  were 
students  in  Schools  of  Medicine  and  had  not  yet  obtained  their  doctor’s  degree  at 
the  time  the  essay  was  written.  To  be  considered,  an  essay  must  be  submitted  before 
or  within  one  year  after  the  author’s  graduation. 

Essays  that  are  the  result  of  original  research  will  be  given  preference,  but  the 
Association  will  also  consider  essays  which,  without  being  the  result  of  original 
research,  show  an  unusual  appreciation  and  understanding  of  historical  problems. 

Essays  should  not  exceed  10,000  words  in  length.  Contestants  are  reminded  that 
essays  must  be  entirely  their  own  work  and  that  no  entry  will  be  considered  if  the 
author  has  received  help  from  any  source  other  than  the  usual  courtesies  extended 
by  libraries,  museums,  and  similar  depositories  to  all  investigators. 

Essays  must  be  sent  before  April  1st,  1958,  to  Dorothy  M.  Schullian,  Ph.  D., 
Chairman,  William  Osier  Medal  Committee.  National  Library  of  Medicine,  History 
•  of  Medicine  Division,  11,000  Euclid  Avenue,  Qeveland  6,  Ohio. 

NATIONAL  NEWS 

Abel  Centennial 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Jacob  Abel  (May  19,  1857- 
May  26,  1938)  was  commemorated  on  September  5,  1957,  by  the  American  Society 
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for  Pharmacology  and  Elxperimental  Therapeutics  in  special  ceremonies  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  medical  institutions  where  Dr.  Abel  had  taugfht  from  1893  to  his 
retirement  in  1932.  An  exhibit  of  photographs  and  memorabilia  relating  to  Dr. 
Abel,  his  work,  and  his  associates  is  on  display  in  the  Welch  Medical  Library. 
The  papers  presented  on  the  occasion  will  be  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  In  commemoration  of  the  centennial,  the  Williams  and  Wilkins 
Company  which  in  1909  began  to  publish  The  Journal  of  Pharmacology  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Therapeutics,  founded  by  Dr.  Abel  and  edited  by  him  till  1932,  brought  out 
a  collection  of  papers  by  and  about  “  the  father  of  American  pharmacology.” 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society 
On  October  28,  1957,  the  Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society  will 
begin  its  third  season.  Since  its  organization  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine  to  give  the  students  and  faculty  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  general 
background  of  medical  history,  it  has  increased  its  membership  greatly  to  include 
not  only  the  students  and  faculty  of  this  school,  but  also  students  of  Tufts  and 
Harvard  Medical  Schools,  many  physicians  of  greater  Boston  as  well  as  other 
individuals  interested  in  the  history  of  medicine.  It  is  the  only  Society  of  its  kind 
in  the  greater  Boston  area  and,  on  May  6,  1957,  it  was  voted  a  Constituent  Society 
of  the  American  Association  of  the  History  of  Medicine. 

At  its  last  meeting  on  April  23,  1957,  the  Nominating  Committee  brought  in  a 
slate  of  officers  as  follows:  President,  John  J.  Byrne;  Vice  President,  Jerome 
Waye;  Secretary-Treasurer,  William  C.  Barrett,  Jr. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  Evans  Amphitheater  of  the  Massachusetts 
Memorial  Hospital.  Various  physicians  are  invited  to  present  papers  pertaining 
to  Medical  History,  with  one  program  annually  devoted  to  a  student  presentation. 

Chicago 

Ten  lectures  on  the  history  of  surgery  and  related  disciplines  are  scheduled 
between  October  17,  1957,  and  May  15,  1958,  at  the  International  Surgeons  Hall 
of  Fame.  Details  of  the  series  have  been  announced  in  the  /.  A.  M.  A.,  November 
2,  1957,  p.  1157. 

Cornell  Medical  History  Society 

The  Cornell  Medical  History  Society  recently  completed  another  year  under  the 
direction  of  Drs.  Robert  M.  McCune,  Eric  T.  Carlson  and  Mr.  David  G.  Under¬ 
wood.  Dr.  Reni  J.  DuBos  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  served 
as  adviser.  The  speakers  and  their  topics  included: 

November  1,  1956:  “Some  Observations  on  Medical  Education  and  Research  in 
Russia,”  Richard  E.  Shope. 

January  24,  1957 :  “  Doctors  and  Students  in  a  Fourth  Century  Painting,” 
George  W.  Comer. 

February  21,  1957 :  “  History  of  Disease  versus  History  of  Medicine,” 

Ren6  J.  DuBos; 

“  The  Revival  of  Qassical  Medicine  and  the  Birth  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry,”  Gregory  Zilboorg. 
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March  19,  1957 :  “  Medicine  and  Literary  Imagination,” 

Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson. 

April  16,  1957 :  •'  The  Hippocratic  Oath  and  Its  Modem  Significance,” 

Douglas  J.  Guthrie. 

May  12,  1957 :  “  Psychiatric  Ideas  of  Mohave  Indians,”  George  Devereux. 

Harvey  Tercentenary 

William  Harvey  Tercentenary  Commemoration  1957  is  the  title  of  a  Catalog 
of  Exhibit  “  William  Harvey  and  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  ”  prepared  by 
National  Heart  Institute  and  National  Library  of  Medicine,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.  The  Bulletin  has  been 
informed  that  the  catalog  is  available  from  the  Heart  Information  Center  [National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda  14,  Md.]  to  any  of  its  readers  who  request  it. 

History  of  Pharmacy 

The  Fourth  Pan-American  Congress  of  Pharmacy  and  Biochemistry,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C  (November  3  to  9,  1957)  has  historical  sessions  scheduled  for  the  after¬ 
noon  of  November  4  and  the  evening  of  November  6.  Mr.  George  Griffenhagen, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  is  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Congress;  Professor  Glenn  Sonnedecker  (American  Institute  of  the  History  of 
Pharmacy,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin)  is  Secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  section  on  His¬ 
torical  Pharmacy  and  Historical  Biochemistry. 

Institute  of  the  History  of  Science 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  history  and  sociology  of  science  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  and  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science, 
sponsored  an  ”  Institute  of  the  History  of  Science  ”  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
September  1-11,  1957.  The  program  of  the  “  institute  ”  focused  upon  some  of  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  educational  problems  in  the  development  of  the  history  of 
science. 

Medical  Library  Association 

The  Medical  Library  Association  will  hold  its  57th  Annual  Meeting  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  June  2-6,  1958.  Preceding  the  meeting  will  be  a  Refresher  Course  on 
various  aspects  of  medical  librarianship  on  May  31,  1958.  All  medical  historians 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  present  officers  of  the  Association  are:  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  Keys;  President-elect,  Miss  Isabelle  T.  Anderson;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Henrietta  T.  Perkins;  Treasurer,  Miss  Pauline  Duffield.  The  Association  again 
will  award  eight  scholarships  of  $150.(X)  each,  to  students  accepted  for  the  approved 
courses  in  medical  librarianship  during  the  summer  session  of  1958. 

The  Murray  (k>ttlieb  Prise  of  $50.00  will  again  be  offered  by  Mrs.  Jo  (jottlieb 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  who  was  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Medical 
Library  Association,  to  a  medical  librarian  writing  the  best  article  on  some  phase 
of  the  history  of  American  medicine.  Articles  should  be  not  less  than  5,000  words, 
and  not  more  than  6,500.  The  deadline  for  entries  will  be  April  15,  1958.  Manu- 
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scripts  should  be  in  accord  with  the  instructions  on  the  front  cover  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Medical  Library  Association,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Mrs.  Mildred 
C  Langner,  Jackson  Memorial  Library,  1000  N.  W.  17th  Street,  Miami  36,  Florida. 
Announcement  of  the  winning  article  will  be  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Medical  Library  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Mayo  Qinic,  Rochester,  Minnesota, 
June  1958.  The  winning  article  will  appear  at  a  later  date  in  the  above  mentioned 
Bulletin. 

Minnesota 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Keys,  librarian  of  the  Mayo  Qinic,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
grade  of  assistant  professor  of  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  Mayo  Foundation 
Library,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Wisconsin 

Dr.  Walter  Artelt,  director  of  the  Institute  for  the  History  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Frankfurt,  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  Germany,  will  teach  history  of 
medicine  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School 
during  the  second  semester,  February  to  June,  1958. 

The  State  Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  revealed  architect  plans  for  the 
Medical  Museum  of  Wisconsin.  The  museum,  at  Prairie  du  Qiien,  wrill  depict 
progress  made  by  successive  generations  of  Wisconsin  physicians.  The  backdrop 
will  be  Fort  Crawford’s  Military  Hospital,  constructed  in  the  late  1820’s.  The 
Society  has  initiated  a  campaign  to  raise  $344,960  for  the  museum  which,  it  hopes, 
will  be  open  to  the  public  within  two  years.  The  existing  military  hospital  will  be 
renovated,  and  the  new  buildings  will  include  a  museum  120  by  40  feet.  The  State 
Historical  Society  will  operate  the  musetun,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Medical  Society’s  Section  on  Medical  History. 


PROGRAMS  OF  MEETINGS 

Benjamin  Waterhouse  Medical  History  Society 
November  25,  1957 :  Motion  Picture  “  William  Harvey — Circulation  of  Blood.” 

College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  Section  on  Medical  History 
October  15,  1957 :  ”  Dr.  Frank  N.  Wilson  and  the  Development  of  the  Unipolar 
Electrocardiogram,”  Thomas  M.  Durant;  "  Nicholas  Belleville  (1753-1831)  :  Aristo- 
<ratic  Physician,”  Fred  B.  Rogers ;  “  Medicine  During  the  Revolutionary  War,” 
Fraser  Lewis. 

November  19,  1957 :  “  Historical  Remarks  on  Interrelations  of  Human  and 
Veterinarian  Medicine,”  Joseph  V.  Klauder ;  “  Role  of  the  Adrenals  in  the  History 
of  Medicine,”  Charles  C.  Wolferth;  “William  Osier’s  Medical  Treatment  at  the 
Hospital  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,”  Irwin  A.  Brody. 

The  above  are  the  first  and  second,  respectively,  of  a  series  of  five  programs 
to  be  presented  by  the  Philadelphia  schools  of  medicine. 
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Society  of  Medical  History  of  Chicago 

November  13,  1957 :  “  Subsequent  History  of  One  of  Leeuwenhoek’s  Animal¬ 
cules,”  Carroll  L.  Birch;  “Medical  Ethics  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  Lester  S. 
King. 

December  11,  1957:  “The  Story  of  Phlebotomy  and  Transfusion,”  J.  Garrott 
Allen;  “  What  is  the  True  Symbol  of  Medicine?,”  Frederick  Stenn. 

NEWS  FROM  ABROAD 

Anatomical  Illustrations  of  Girolamo  Fabrici  d*Acquapendente 

Under  the  title :  “  Le  pitture  dell’anatomia  di  Girolamo  Fabrici  d’Acquapendente,” 
Rassegna  Medico,  vol.  34  (1957),  publishes  two  articles  by  Dr.  Ugo  Stefanutti, 
in  which  the  latter  reproduces,  in  color,  18  anatomical  illustrations.  These  illus¬ 
trations  are  specimens  of  a  large  collection  of  anatomical  illustrations  (in  oil) 
which  Fabricius  had  had  made  by  contemporary  artists  and  willed  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice  which  deposited  them  in  the  Biblioteca  di  S.  Marco.  In  1920-21,  these 
beautiful  pictures,  interesting  from  an  anatomical  and  artistic  point  of  view,  were 
restored,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Stefanutti  will  be  able  to  edit  the 
entire  collection  of  167  items,  arranged  in  eight  folio  volumes. 

International  Group  for  the  Study  of  Dental  History 

A  new  organization  has  been  formed  under  the  above  name  which  is  to  meet 
annually  at  the  same  time  as  the  FMeration  Dentaire  Internationale  and  conduct 
a  program.  Dr.  de  Maar,  10  Stadhouderslaan,  The  Hague,  Holland,  is  to  act  as 
secretary  for  the  registration  of  persons  who  would  like  to  join  the  group. 

New  Biohistorical  Institute 

Frans  Verdoom  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  new  Biohistorical  Institute 
of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  the  Netherlands.  This  institute,  now  being  set  up 
in  conjunction  with  Professor  Lanjouw’s  Botanical  Museum  and  Herbarium,  will 
concern  itself  with  the  cultural,  historical,  and  other  humanistic  and  related  aspects 
of  the  pure  and  applied  life  sciences,  with  some  special  reference  to  the  plant 
sciences.  It  will  be  located  in  a  building  at  187  Nieuwe  Gracht,  bordering  on  the 
Utrecht  Hortus  Botanicus.  The  publication  program  of  the  Chronica  Botanica  Co., 
of  which  Frans  Verdoom  was  Managing  Editor,  is  (with  some  exceptions)  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Ronald  Press  Co.  of  New  York  City,  on  October  1,  1957,  Dr. 
Verdoom  acting  as  Consulting  Editor. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Samuel  James  Cbowe.  Hoisted  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Man  and  His  Men.  Spring- 
field,  III. :  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1957.  x  +  247  pp.  Ill.  $5.00. 

This  is  an  excellent  book,  and  an  excellent  corrective  to  any  of  us  fossilized  old 
medical  exiles  who  may  once  have  suspected  that  the  glory  departed  with  Osier 
in  1905  and  retreated  still  further  when  the  “  full-time  ”  scheme  was  adopted.  Here 
as  the  title  suggests  is  a  concise  biographical  history  of  the  surgical  clinic,  and  by 
a  skilled  writer  who  was  closer  to  Halsted  than  any  of  his  other  famous  pupils. 
It  is  a  clinic  in  which  John  Hunter  would  have  felt  at  home,  for  in  Halsted’s 
explanation  of  the  success  of  the  Hospital,  “  here  we  are  not  afraid  to  try  things,*’ 
first  in  the  Hunterian  Laboratory  if  necessary  and  then  in  the  wards.  Perhaps  the 
forthcoming  second  volume  of  Dr.  Chesney’s  “  History  ”  will  restore  the  balance 
by  detailing  the  advances  made  by  the  other  departments,  pathology,  medicine, 
gynecology  and  obstetrics. 

A  survey  of  the  15  chapters  may  best  show  the  scope  of  Crowe’s  book:  in  “  Mr. 
Johns  Hopkins  ”  the  philanthropist’s  European  ideas  of  medical  education  are 
plausibly  traced  to  a  pamphlet,  “  Medical  improvement,”  1823,  by  Patrick  Macaulay, 
a  Baltimore  neighbor.  Then  in  40  pages  we  have  a  good  account  of  “  Halsted  ” 
and  his  “  School  of  surgery,”  his  achievements,  his  methods  of  teaching  by  example 
rather  than  precept,  the  casual  but  most  efficient  way  in  which  he  selected,  appointed, 
and  trained  his  assistants  and  residents,  and  the  radical  contrast  in  personality  and 
methods  between  his  New  York  and  Baltimore  periods,  due  to  the  inferno  into 
which  he  was  plunged  by  his  pioneer  work  on  cocaine  in  1885  and  from  which 
Welch  and  his  scientific  retreat  in  the  pathological  laboratory  helped  him  “up  to 
reascend  though  hard  and  rare.”  Much  has  been  written  (not  here,  however)  about 
the  addiction,  but  the  facts  as  far  as  they  may  ever  be  known  must  probably  await 
the  publication,  perhaps  overdue,  of  Osier’s  sealed  manuscript  about  the  early 
organization  of  the  Hospital.  Meanwhile  the  wise  judgment  of  Dr.  Blalock,  his 
worthy  successor,  may  be  heartily  endorsed,  “  It  is  all  to  Dr.  Halsted’s  credit  that 
he  was  able  to  overcome  this  habit,  and  it  is  probably  very  fortunate  for  American 
surgery  that  he  acquired  it” 

Fond  memories  of  a  classmate  compel  me  to  add  to  the  anecdotes  about  The 
Professor’s  casualness,  standoffishness  and  politeness  carried  to  the  verge  of  sar¬ 
casm.  The  lamented  Louis  Lehr  during  the  summer  after  his  second  year  was 
smuggled  by  Dr.  Mitchell  into  the  operating  room  as  anesthetist.  The  only  notice 
taken  of  the  intrusion  was  after  some  weeks  and  in  the  middle  of  a  placid  pro¬ 
cedure  when  Halsted  turned  to  him  with  well-feigned  surprise :  "  Ah,  Mr.  Lehr ! 
And  is  our  patient  breathing  ?  ”  Dutchy  stammered  when  embarrassed  and  the 
operation  was  nearly  over  before  he  finished  articulating,  “  Yes,  Sir.” 

An  interesting  chapter  on  Cushing  and  other  early  residents  has  some  good 
things  to  say,  but  perhaps  not  enough,  about  Bloodgood  who  is  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered,  along  with  Finney,  as  one  of  our  few  practical  teachers  about  1900.  That 
on  W.  E.  Dandy  well  describes  this  genius  and  his  wondrous  works,  ranking  him 
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higher  even  than  Cushing.  Then  out  of  order  comes  J.  F.  Mitchell,  the  last  leaf, 
ultimus  Romanorum,  but  a  flourishing  octogenarian  who  once  juggled  three  jobs 
simultaneously  as  operating  room  nurse,  student,  and  intern.  Only  Halsted  whose 
right  hand  he  was  could  have  taken  seven  years  to  call  him  Jim. 

It  is  extraordinary  the  number  of  beneficent  pioneering  specialists  that  Halsted 
trained,  sometimes  against  their  will.  Hoping  for  general  surgery  Young  was 
fortunately  pushed  into  urol(^  for  which  he  soon  developed  the  enthusiasm,  skill, 
and  inventive  genius  that  have  prevented  incalculable  suffering.  “  The  prostate 
makes  most  men  old,  but  it  made  Hugh  Young  ”  is  the  clever  quip  here  quoted, 
but  it  is  far  from  doing  him  justice.  After  short  chapters  on  W.  S.  Baer,  who 
developed  the  orthopaedic  clinic,  and  Fred  Baetjer,  the  genial  x-ray  pioneer,  expert 
diagnostician,  and  heroic  martyr,  we  are  treated  to  a  modest  autobiography  of  the 
author  who  died  in  November  1955  without  seeing  any  part  of  this  work  in  print. 
After  his  first  year  Crowe  caught  the  divine  spark  during  a  week  of  fortuitous 
hospitality  to  him  and  his  lame  horse  at  the  Halsteds’  country  place.  Well  trained 
in  general  and  neurological  surgery  he  was  about  to  leave  for  Boston  with  Cushing 
in  1912  when  The  Professor  commandeered  him  to  organize  a  real  clinic  in  oto¬ 
laryngology  about  which  Crowe  knew  nothing,  but  could  learn,  and  did.  His 
ingenious  routine  and  experimental  use  of  the  audiometer  amassed  valuable,  and 
for  the  first  time  accurate,  data  on  acuity  of  hearing  at  all  ages  in  the  sick  and  the 
well;  and  he  also  showed  the  effect  of  adenoids  on  hearing  and  of  radium  on 
adenoids.  But  more  is  written  about  his  assistants’  contributions  than  his  own. 

The  final  chapters  describe  the  studies  of  Halsted  and  his  men  on  the  Thyroid; 
Intestinal  Suture;  Vascular  Surgery;  the  Bile  Passages;  and  lastly,  under  the 
heading,  “  A  great  and  abiding  influence,”  we  have  illuminating  reminiscences  by 
Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  Professor  Leriche,  and  others.  The  development  of  his 
operations  for  hernia  and  for  breast  cancer  was  described  earlier. 

There  is  astonishing  repetition  of  the  title  “  Doctor  ”  spelled  out  in  full  and 
before  the  names  of  the  dead  who  do  not  need  the  courtesy.  The  same  needless 
expansion  occurs  nowadays  in  correspondence.  Can  it  be  that  the  loathsome  ”  Doc  ” 
is  beginning  to  vulgarize  the  traditional  abbreviation?  But  if  there  is  nothing  really 
to  criticize  in  the  text,  one  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  illustrations.  There  is  a 
splendid  photo  of  the  author,  which  was  the  only  addition  made  to  his  manuscript; 
but  the  other  nine  or  ten — there  is  no  list — are  badly  reproduced  and  disfigure  an 
otherwise  well  made  book.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  Max  Brodel  to  leave 
his  signature  visible  on  the  washed-out  imitation  of  one  of  his  masterly  drawings, 
while  those  who  never  saw  the  striking  old  aristocrat  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
legend  under  the  cadaverized  1922  picture,  “  Dr.  Halsted  was  always  averse  to 
having  a  photo  made.”  But  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  his  men  pervades  the  book, 
and  that  is  what  counts. 


W.  W.  Fbancis 
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Leonard  K.  Eaton.  New  England  Hospitals  1790-1833.  Ann  Arbor:  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Press,  1957.  xiv  -H  282  pp.  Ill.  $6.00. 

In  this  instructive  and  well  documented  book,  Leonard  K.  Eaton,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  College  of  Architecture  and  Design  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  comprehensively  pictured  many  aspects  of  the  foimding  and  early  development 
of  New  England’s  first  hospitals  (other  than  pesthouses  and  almshouses).  His 
attention  centers  primarily  on  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Hartford 
Retreat,  and  the  McLean  Asylum,  but  he  also  considers  the  Boston  Marine  Hospital, 
the  New  Haven  Hospital,  the  Worcester  state  insane  asylum,  and  the  Boston  Lying- 
In  Hospital.  The  author’s  perspective  is  a  broad  one :  he  analyzes  the  socio-economic 
and  political  factors  that  made  possible  the  founding  of  these  institutions  and 
influenced  their  development ;  he  shows  the  types  and  classes  of  persons  from  whom 
they  recruited  their  financial  support  and,  alternatively,  drew  their  patients;  he 
describes  the  hospitals’  organizational  structures  and  their  effects  on  administration, 
public  support,  and  financial  strength;  he  describes  also  the  architecture  of  the 
hospitals,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  given,  and  their  role  in  medical  education 
and  research.  Throughout  he  relates  developments  in  New  England  to  relevant 
contemporary  events  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Moreover, 
he  has  used  not  only  the  documentary  records,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  of  the 
institutions  he  describes,  but  also  such  source  material  as  personal  papers  and 
newspapers,  as  well  as  medical  journals  and  monographs.  By  contrast,  N.  I. 
Bowditch’s  A  History  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (Boston,  1851), 
which  is  hardly  more  than  a  chronological  paraphrase  of  the  trustees’  records, 
appears  thin  indeed. 

Particularly  interesting  to  this  reviewer  was  the  stress  that  is  placed  upon  the 
significance  of  the  role  of  laymen  in  the  organization  and  management  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals.  To  Mr.  Eaton,  who  studied  his  history  during  years  when  the  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  held  nearly  imdisputed  sway,  it  almost  seems  to  have  come  as  a  surprise 
that  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  was  certainly  the  most  successful, 
medically  and  financially,  of  the  institutions  imder  review,  owed  its  success  in  a 
very  large  measure  to  the  devoted  contributions  of  time,  thought,  and  energy — 
as  well  as  money — of  the  almost  exclusively  Federalist  mercantile  (and  later  textile) 
aristocracy  of  Boston.  Support  for  the  M.  G.  H.  and  the  Hartford  Retreat  was 
remarkably  widespread:  contributions  toward  the  former  came  from  truckmen, 
painters,  and  chandlers,  as  well  as  merchants  and  manufacturers;  individual  dona¬ 
tions  ranged  in  amount  from  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  twenty-five  cents.  “  But 
in  the  last  analysis,”  as  the  author  justly  notes  (p.  42),  “the  vital  impulse  came 
from  the  mercantile  aristocracy,  without  whose  help  nothing  was  possible.”  Their 
money,  their  political  influence,  and  their  devoted  attention  to  even  the  minutiae 
of  administration  were  unquestionably  essential  ingredients  in  the  success  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

This  book  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  medical  historians,  but  also  to  such 
diverse  groups  as  hospital  administrators,  architects,  and  general  historians.  All 
may  learn  valuable  lessons  from  this  enlightening  study  of  early  New  England 
hospitals. 


John  B.  Blake 
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Esmond  R.  Long.  A  History  of  the  Therapy  of  Tuberculosis  and  the  Case  of 
Fridiric  Chopin.  Lawrence :  University  of  Kansas  Press,  1956. 

Deft,  sure,  and  concise  are  words  that  come  to  mind  in  describing  Doctor  Long’s 
authoritative  little  volume  on  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  I  know  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  deal  with  this  subject.  The  first  half  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
tile  case  history  of  Fr6d6ric  Chopin  (1810-1849).  This  sets  the  stage  for  the 
events  described  in  the  second  part  which  is  devoted  to  therapy  of  tuberculosis  used 
over  the  centuries. 

There  were  three  powerful  influences  in  Chopin’s  short  life,  his  music,  his  loves, 
and  his  tuberdulosis.  Doctor  Long  dwells  on  the  influence  of  tuberculosis.  Chopin 
developed  clinical  tuberculosis  in  1835  when  he  had  “  influenza  ”  with  blood  spitting, 
but  is  was  not  diagnosed  as  consumption  until  several  years  later.  Medical  men  of 
the  period,  we  are  told,  were  apt  to  withhold  the  diagnosis  until  pectoriloquy,  or 
cavernous  breathing,  was  present.  The  recently  developed  art  of  auscultation  was 
given  an  important  role  in  diagnosis. 

Chopin,  fortunately,  objected  to  the  bleeding  and  purging  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
When  he  was  seventeen,  he  had  seen  it  used  to  no  avail  for  his  sister’s  phthisis. 
He  had  many  different  doctors,  among  them  James  Clark  and  Jean  Cruveilhier. 
Much  local  treatment  in  the  form  of  poultices  and  plasters  on  his  chest  was  applied, 
which  at  least  did  little  harm.  As  for  general  treatment,  he  “  wore  flannels,  took 
opiates  for  sedation,  consumed  the  customary  broths  and  jellies,  swallowed  mineral 
waters  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  sought  a  better  climate  than  Paris,  and  in  a  small 
measure  rested.” 

In  France  the  hereditary  theory  of  tuberculosis  held  sway  while  in  Southern 
Europe  the  contagion  theory  was  firmly  believed  and  strict  regulations  enforced  to 
prevent  its  spread.  Some  of  the  unanticipated  difficulties  this  presented  to  Chopin 
and  George  Sand  in  their  visit  to  Spain  and  the  Isle  of  Mallorca  are  mentioned.  For 
example,  after  stopping  in  Barcelona,  the  hotel  keeper  charged  the  artist  for  his 
bed  as  he  declared  he  was  obliged  to  bum  it  because  his  lodger  was  a  consumptive. 

In  the  terminal  stage  of  his  illness,  Chopin  had  the  gpreat  phthisiologist,  Pierre 
Louis,  who  prescribed  syrup  of  gum  and  opiates.  Considering  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  the  palliative  therapy  employed  by  his  various  physicians  was  above  average. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  the  therapy  of  tuberculosis  from  Hippocrates  to 
modem  times  is  briefly  told.  The  author  first  defines  the  disease  that  came  to  be 
known  in  ancient  times  as  phthisis  (derived  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "  to  waste  ”). 
Many  shrewd  observations  as  to  the  clinical  features  of  phthisis  were  made  but  it 
was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  specific  knowledge  of  the  disease  began 
to  tmfold.  It  was  then  that  the  long  suspected  unity  of  scrofula  and  phthisis  was 
established  and  the  basic  unit  of  the  disease,  the  tubercle,  was  recognized  by 
Franciscus  Sylvius  de  la  Boe.  Then  came  the  elucidation  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  tuberculosis  in  modern  terms  by  the  French  School  led  by  Bayle  and 
Laennec. 

Phthisis  in  Hippocrates’  time  was  treated  with  symptomatic  and  hygienic 
measures.  In  Roman  times  less  rational  measures  were  employed  and  folk  remedies 
dominated  treatment.  In  the  succeeding  centuries  old  superstitions  lingered  on 
and  little  worthy  of  note  was  introduced.  Mention  is  made  of  the  Royal  Touch 
for  the  King’s  Evil,  or  scrofula,  which  was  widely  practiced  by  the  English  and 
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French  Kings  for  several  centuries,  reaching  its  peak  in  England  with  Charles  II 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  do  we  find  emerging  a  true  hope 
for  coping  with  consumption.  This  came  from  the  observation  that  at  autopsy  a 
large  number  of  bodies  showed  healed  tuberculosis.  This  impressed  Hermann 
Brehmer.  He  is  generally  credited  with  starting  the  modem  sanatorium  movement 
In  his  institution  a  rigid  regime  was  employed,  stressing  diet,  fresh  air,  baths,  and 
regulated  exercise.  His  pupil,  Dettweiler,  placed  emphasis  on  fresh  air  and  rest 
The  movement  spread  rapidly  and  marked  the  end  of  the  old  harsh  therapy. 
Controversy  continued  over  the  merits  of  rest  and  exercise,  with  rest  eventually 
becoming  the  cardinal  feature,  until  the  advent  of  drug  therapy. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  principle  of  rest  was  extended  to  local  treatment 
in  the  form  of  pneumothorax  and  thoracoplasty.  The  enthusiasm  for  pneumothorax 
reached  its  height  in  the  middle  thirties,  when  about  50  per  cent  of  sanatorium 
patients  were  receiving  this  mode  of  therapy.  Chemotherapy,  which  completely 
revolutionized  treatment,  is  briefly  sketched.  Finally,  the  current  tendency  for 
placing  increasing  reliance  on  drugs  and  less  on  rest  is  mentioned. 

Doctor  Long  summarizes  the  entire  subject  in  his  last  paragraph:  "Therapy 
has  indeed  come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  empirical  drugging  for  symptoms 
and  harsh  treatment  with  bleeding  and  purging  to  remove  vaguely  postulated  taints 
from  the  body.  The  highly  favorable  specific  effect  of  the  new  therapy  was 
superimposed  on  a  continuing  decline  of  tuberculosis,  resulting  independently  from 
other  measures,  particularly  hygienic  and  public-health  improvements  which  tended 
to  eliminate  all  infectious  diseases.  The  net  result  of  the  specific  and  nonspecific 
measures  has  been  a  remarkable  decline  in  the  mortality  of  tuberculosis  and  a 
decidedly  lessening  prevalence  of  this,  once  the  most  destructive  of  all  of  the 
infectious  diseases  of  mankind." 

This  pleasant  and  authoritative  little  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history 
of  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 


Richard  M.  Burke 
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Medicine  in  the  Time  of  Tiberius  and  Hadrian: 


SORANUS’ 


NECOLOGY 


.  .  .  Translated  with  an 


Introduction  by  OWSEI  TEMKIN 
with  the  assistance  of  nicholson  j.  Eastman, 

LUDWIG  EDELSTEIN,  and  ALAN  F.  GUTTMACHER 

Ri 

K^ORANUS,  who  practiced  medicine  in  the  early  second  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  lucid  medical  writers 
of  antiquity.  Of  his  works  which  have  been  preserved  in  Greek, 
the  Gynecology  is  the  most  important  and  revealing  of  his  thought, 
representing  ancient  gynecology  and  obstetrics  at  their  height. 
Indeed,  many  of  Soranus’  theories  and  techniques  were  part  of 
medical  practice  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

Soranus  is  of  added  interest  because  he  is  regarded  as  the  out¬ 
standing  representative  of  a  school  of  ancient  medicine  known 
as  the  “  methodist  ”  sect.  The  methodists  rivaled  the  older  dog¬ 
matic  and  empirical  sects,  rejecting  both  etiological  research  and 
mere  experience  and  concentrating  instead  on  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  diseases  themselves. 

This  translation,  which  is  the  first  into  English,  was  made  from 
the  most  authoritative  Greek  text.  It  brings  to  the  modern  reader 
rich  and  fascinating  insights  into  ancient  medicine.  The  Intro¬ 
duction  gives  the  background  necessary  to  place  the  work  in  its 
proper  historical  and  scientific  perspective. 
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